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Your satisfaction starts here... 


when you buy by Brand Name 





BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC., 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





Your satisfaction starts with the manufac- 
turer when you buy by Brand Name 
because his specialized know-how stands 
behind your purchase. 


A Brand Name is the manufacturer's 
guarantee of satisfaction, further endorsed 
by the retailer who sells it. 


Brand Names give you publicly approved 
quality and value, for a brand-name 
product has to earn its reputation against 
all competition. 


Magazine advertising helps you get the 
most value for your money. Choose a 
manufacturer’s Brand Name you know. 
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HAVE YOU READ ) FREE OFFER! 
THIS NEW « Neo oy i ae 
FREE : a 
BOOK? 


"A NEW APPROACH TO 
OFFICE COPYING’ 


UC] Apeco Bindak Plastic 
Binding Equipment 


16 Fut coror 
PAGES PACKED 
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MODERN COPYING 
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APECO | american PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY NO OBLIGATION! 
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FIND OUT... 
HOW TO CUT COPY TIME 
AND WASTE IN %! 


COPY EVERYTHING 
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APECO the only 1-step instant copymaker that can 


LUPY 


EVERYTHIN 


Styled by 
Charles E. Jones 
and Associates 


AUTO-STAT Gives You Perfect Black on White Copies of Everything in Half the Time 


Why settle for part-time copying methods when it’s so easy thing. Just “in and out” copies letters, invoices, receipts, 
and fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto- charts, biuveprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs, 
Stat. You just hand any paper to this amazing new copy- etc.—every paper, every color—one or both sides. Every 
maker and it hands it right back along with @ clear, sharp, business can use the Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat, and it's 
black on white copy. It's that easy—that fast to copy every- priced well within the budget of even the smaiiest firm. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW FREE BOOK! =) 
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16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that point out the [ 

many Money and Time Saving applications and advantages of Apeco . : | 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. 10 minutes of reading that can save you . rs) 
thousands of dollars annually for your business. ne, 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush Your Free Book To You 


the fuilliine tr your office today! 
g®@ APEcO AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, illinois 
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Why 

did 
Gary 
Andrews 


cross 
the 
road ? 





Your 


Letters 


‘A Lot of People’ 

On page 11 of Tae Rorartan for 
March is a photo of the Miami, 
Florida, International Airport. The 
caption says that this facility em- 
ploys 19,000 people! 

Even in Florida, where they do 
things in a big way, 19,000 seems 
like a lot of people. Could it be 
possible that the comma _ has 
straved and should be 1,900? 

CLARK BarReEtTT, Rotarian 
Plastics-Materials Mf 
jrandywine, Delaware 

Note The comma ia where it be 
iccording to a release from the Dade 
y Port Authority Aviation Week Com 
on which our caption was based, 
19.000 Miamians are employed by the 


ith a pay roll of around 100 
dolla annually 


Veeded: More Judge Nevels 

I liked Judge Nevels’ ‘Folly,’ by 
W. J. Lederer {THe Rorarian for 
Februarv] It’s too bad that we 
don't have more Judge Nevels in 
the world. Also I liked very much 
the excellent book list for historians 
[Speaking of Books, by John T 
Frederick] 

THe ROTARIAN comes to our li- 
brary as a compliment from the 
Rotary Club of Carmi, and we find 
it interesting as well as helpful in 

ways. Students use many of 


as topics for class dis- 


E. WAVE JAMERSON 
h-School Librarian 


Hig 


Carmi, Illinois 


E's px ranto Meets the Need 
President Harold T. Thomas’ An 
ation to World Understanding 
{THe Rorartan for February] 
va f much interest to me and | 
agree fully with his objectives, 
states in his ap- 
peal to all Rotarians to use the 
bridge of friendship in meeting the 
inter- 


vhicl he so ably 


greatest need in the world 
national understanding 

It seems to me that the bridge of 

ip should be strengthened 

neans of communica- 

between the various 

world—in other 

rsal language. Es- 

the requirements. It 


has been used by thousands of 
people since 1887. The League of 
Nations published a _ favorable 
memorandum on the teaching of 
this language to the schools of the 
world. Of course, the object is not 
to supplant the native language of 
any country, or the teaching of cul- 
tural languages. According to the 
Britannica, there 
are some 4,000 Esperanto books, 
original and translated, including 
the Bible; the literature is rapidly 
growing, 100 magazines appearing 
regularly. Official postage stamps 
commemorating Esperanto have 
been issued by several countries, 
including Russia. 
CLAUDE H. Carey, Rotarian 
Senior Active 


Encyclopaedia 


Woodbury, New Jersey 


‘l Designed the House’ 

I was very interested to see the 
account of the visit of the Dalai 
Lama to the Rotary Club of Mus 
soorie, India, in THe Rorarian for 
December, 1959 [see The Dalai 
Lama at Rotary), as | had the pleas 
ure and privilege of designing th 
house for Mr. G. D. Birla in which 
the Dalai Lama is staying. I was 
President of the Rotary Club of 
Delhi, India, in 1944-45 

W. W. Woon, Rotarian 
Architect 
Windhoek, South West Africa 


{ Jug with a Story 

I was greatly interested in the 
photo showing a jug with a picture 
of Robert Burns on it in Your Let- 
ters [THE Rorarian for January] 
[ also have a jug, quarter size, 
which has the whole of Burns’ 7'am 
o’Shanter in bas-relief on it. The 
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Way did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. 

Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical— The Travel- 
ers writes every kind of Group cover- 
age. (And every kind of personal cov- 
erage, too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 
Group insurance plan tailored to your 
company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company ¢an offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group life 
insurance, pensions, weekly income, 
hospitalization and surgical, major 
medical— The Travelers writes every 
kind of Group coverage. (And every 
kind of personal coverage, too.) Check 
the Yellow Pages for your friendly 
Travelers Agent or your broker. Call 
him in for a Group plan tailored to 
your company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group life 
insurance, pensions, weekly income, 
hospitalization and surgical, major 
medical— The Travelers writes every 
kind of Group coverage. (And every 
kind of personal coverage, too.) Check 
the Yellow Pages for your friendly 
Travelers Agent or your broker. Call 
him in for a Group plan tailored to 
your company’s needs. 

Why did Gary 
For a higher 
portunity? 
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For a higher salary? Or greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind a com- 
pany can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits, 

Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The 
Travelers writes every kind of 
Group coverage. (And every kind of 
personal coverage you might need, 
too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Travelers 
Group plan tailored to your com- 
pany’s needs, 


THE TRAVELERS 
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In 1959, The Claxton Bakery shipped over four million pounds of its “Old 
Fashion Claxton Fruit Cake, World Famous” throughout the United 
States and abroad. The company’s New York Life benefits program in- 
cludes life and medical care insurance for employees and their dependents. 


“We find New York Life’s 
Employee Protection Plan very beneficial 


-.-.-a sound business investment!’’ 


SAYS ALBERT PARKER, owner of The 
Claxton Bakery, Claxton, Ga. “We 
have only nine year-round employees, 

this ves us ‘big company’ 
yet od gi ig company 
New York Life’s low-cost Employee 
Protection Plans give companies with 
five or more employees a way to build 
morale, attract and keep high-grade 
help. The plans offer a choice of mod- 
ern coverages: life insurance, week!) 
indemnity* and medical care benefits, 
now including major medical insurance 
in most states. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Your company 


can now have the added benefits of 


New York Life's Nyl-A-Plan. This new 
and attractive service provides you and 
your employees an opportunity to co- 
ordinate your company benefits, in- 
cluding Social Security, with personal 
insurance programs. Additional per- 
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sonal or business insurance may be 
obtained at the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 
Nyl-A-Plan is another excellent way to 
increase employee good will and pro- 
tect your investment in your benefits 
program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent now 
about an Employee Protection Plan 
and its teammate, Nyl-A-Plan. Or 
write: New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. RT-1, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


&ylie 
Individual policies or group contract issued, de- 
pending upon number of employees and applicable 
state law. *Weekly Indemnity not available in states 
with compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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handle has the horse’s tail in the 
hand of the witch. On one side is 
Tam on a horse, being chased by 
the witches, with the foremost one, 
Nanny, pulling out the horse’s tail; 
on the other side, Tam and the 
landlady growing “gracious,” with 
the souter telling the smith his 
“queerest stories.’’ We see the cats, 
bellows, clock showing the mid 
night hour. 

The jug has a glazed finish and 
is, I believe, a museum piece. It 
was made in Montrose, Scotland, 
probably 125 years ago, at least. 

—ALLAN HuTCHEON, Rotarian 

Past Service 
Claremont, New Hampshire 


Way to a Bridge 
The Rotarians of the world must 
try to find a way to implement 
President Harold T. Thomas’ in- 
junction to “build bridges of friend- 
ship for a more neighborly, more 
friendly, and more orderly world” 
{Rotary Bridging Borders between 
Men, Tue Rorarian for January]. 
Many are the means suggested to 
achieve this purpose: tourism, ex- 
change of correspondence, pro- 
grams, books, recordings, etc., but 
one of the most efficient ways 
would be by sending friendly “em- 
bassies” of at least five Rotarians 
who would visit a given country, 
not only with the purpose of 
strengthening the links of friend- 
ship with the Rotarians of the coun- 
try visited, but also as ambassadors 
of the country which they repre- 
sent, taking along the greetings 
from high authorities, cultural and 
people’s institutions, universities, 
craft chambers, etc., and even hold- 
ing roundtables with newspaper- 
men in order to start interesting 
talks about their country and the 
purposes of the plan, as well as to 
ovtline a program for the realiza- 
tion of Rotary conferences in order 
to build sound bridges of friendship 
for a more neighborly world. 
Money would be needed to start 
this plan. I suggest a contribution 
from each Club of no more than 5 
percent or no less than 3 percent 
of the Club dues. Many “embassies” 
of friendship could be organized 
during this year, and if this idea 
is adopted in all countries, the ex- 
change of groups would represent 
another important program spon- 
sored by Rotary International. 
Once the [Continued on page 66] 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDCE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


BULLETIN. On February 2! R. Perry, who became 
Rotary’'s first Secretary in 1910, served until 1942, died 
suddenly in his home in Chicago, Ill. He was 87. His role as 
“builder of Rotary" is told on pages 46-49. 


AFRICAN NOTE. This special issue on Africa south of the 
Sahara may do no more than whet your interest in this 
continent on the move. To know it better—and to establish 
your own personal ties with some of its people—use "Targets 
for Today," a guide to help individual Rotarians establish 
intercountry contacts. Its listing of 1,500 Rotary Clubs 
includes many in Africa. Copies available at the Central 
Office of the Secretariat, 10 cents each. 


PRESIDENT. Following a month-long series of Rotary visits in 
South America and the Caribbean Region—these to be reported 
in the June issue—Rotary's President, Harold T. Thomas, 
returns to his office in Evanston, Ill., for a short period 
of administrative work. On April 20 he is scheduled to 
embark on the "Queen Mary" for England to attend the annual 
RIBI Conference in Douglas, Isle of Man, April 28—May 1. The 
day before the Conference opens he will address the Rotary 
Club of London. Accompanying the President on this journey 
will be his wife, May. 


CONVENTION. Between May 29 and June 2, in Florida's famed 
Miamiland, thousands of Rotarians and their families from 
countries around the world will be edified, entertained, and 
inspired at Rotary's 5lst Annual Convention. Good hotel 
accommodations are still available—and the form for 
obtaining them is inserted in the back of this issue, along 
with a list of hotels and rates. So...turn to it now and 
arrange to treat yourself and your family to a memorable 
Rotary experience. (Next month Allin W. Dakin, Convention 
Committee Chairman, will tell about the Convention program. ) 


GOVERNOR. Past District Governor Elwyn J. Bodley, of Bay 
City, Mich., was elected Governor of District 631 by the 
Board of Directors at its recent meeting at the Central 
Office. He will serve for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
He had been serving as Acting Governor to fill a vacancy 
caused by death. 


ASSEMBLIES. Nearing final form are plans for District 
Assemblies, the meetings which Governors hold with 
Presidents—Elect, Secretaries-Elect, and others in their 
Districts. They are held in April or May. Their aim: to 
inform incoming Club officers and to co-ordinate District 
activities for 1960-61. 


NEW LAND. A new geographical region entered Rotary's 
global circle with the formation of a Rotary Club in the 
Ryukyu Islands. The new Club there is in Naha, Okinawa. 
The total number of countries and * npitapsiecag: regions in 
which there are Rotary Clubs is 115. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On February 26 there were 10,470 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 486,500 Rotarians. New Clubs since 
July 1, 1959, totalled 211. 
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se About Our Cover 
ey and Other Things 


THE THREE healthy young men in our cover picture are 
warriors of the Masai tribe in Tanganyika. The Masai are 
homadic and center their culture around their warriors who 
may not smoke, drink, or marry. So it was in the old days 
"anyway. The color photo was taken by Commander Attilio 
Gatti, an Italian-born American known as “Bwana Ma- 
kubwa” to thousands of Africans whom he has photo- 
graphed on scores of African safaris covering all parts of the 
continent and 34 years. Among the fruits of his scientific 
and photographic quests in Africa are 53,000 photos and 15 
books, the lather appearing in as many as |4 languages. Free 
Lance Photographers Guild Inc. made his photo of the 
Masai available to us. 


THE WHY of this issue, almost wholly on Africa south of 
the Sahara, is written on many of these pages. If you want 
to get it fast, read the first 112 words of John Hughes or the 
last 26 words of Maurice Wild. The how of this issue is a 
longer story. It involves many people of varied skills on 
several continents—Rotarians in Africa who gave good 
counsel, authors in Africa and Europe and North America 
who sat and thought and wrote, artists and photographers 
in many places who got the picture (map artist Ron Brad- 
ford, of Chicago, for cuaihaple, took his motif from Bush- 
man paintings). The central réle, however, was played by 
Assistant Editor Elliott McCleary, whose pertinacity and 
persuasion as issue-editor account for the proud panel of 
contributors we are able to present and who modestly pass- 
es on the credit to such generous advisers as Mesers. Hersko- 
vitz, Jolly, and Panofsky of the renowned Institute of Afri- 
can Studies at Northwestern University here in Evanston. 
Layout designs were by Frank J. Follmer, our art editor. 


NOT MANY magazines appearing in April, 1960, will, we 
think, exceed this one in African content. It’s our hope that, 
valuing the content, you will want to bring the issue to the 
attention of students, discussion groups, and armchair ad- 
venturers studying Africa or anyone just plain hungry for 
more information about this wild wonderful world of the 
*60s. When vou've finished with your copy, do please hand 
it on. And this surely goes without saying: there’s an en- 
tire Club program for any Club right in these 72 pages. 


THIS ISSUE was almost ready to roll when there came the 
sudden sad news that dear old Ches had died. While the 
printer waited we opened up as many pages as we could to 
bring you a few facts about the life and death of the unique 
man who started this Magazine 49 years ago. You will find 


them on pages 46-49, 
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FRICA has long borne 
the name “Dark Continent.” But the dark- 
ness, wise men say, is not of Africa itself. It 
is in the minds of non-Africans, who know so 
little of this vast land mass as big as the 
United States, Western Europe, India, and 
China put together. There are a dozen 
African nations as large as Spain whose 
very names are unknown fo the average 
person—and great mountains, lakes, 
waivagles, deserts, ancient civilizations, modern 
cities. Africa is a world in itself. It is largely 
a primitive, sparsely populated continent. 
It is variegated. Many Africans hove never 
been within 1,000 miles of an elephant, a 
tien, or a hartebeest. The purpose of this 


issue treating all but northernmost Africa is, 
simply, to dispel some “mind darkness.” 
Enlightenment is desperately needed as new 
nations arise and old patterns swiftly 
change, as Africa emerges as a part of the 
world problem. But 20,000 words and 100 
pictures can only briefly survey, and convey 
some of the flavor of the bubbling continent. 
They will, perhaps, serve as a reference 
and @ guide as one reads further about 
Africa elsewhere. Politics changes from week 
to week, and so politics is not stressed. The 
meaning of Africa is. And the influence of 
the 5,000 Rotarians of south-of-Schara 
Africa is shown in many ways. Their 138 
Clubs are noted on maps on pages 23-31. 
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AFRICA 


Design by Ron Bradford 





‘Africa in 1960 is a continent in midrevolution. It is in the midst of a 


breathless, dynamic, and at times explosive, upheaval fascinating to watch.’ 


By JOHN HUGHES 


African Correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Seite and dramatically, Africa has been cata- 
pulted out of the slumber of centuries 

For hundreds of years, “black” Africa, or th 
ical bulk of the continent hidden south of th: 
Saharan desert barrier, has lain dark, unknow 
relatively forgotten. 

Now suddenly, Africans have discovered, 
been discovered by, the outside world 

In a few brief years, millions of black African 
have been ripped out of their tribal background and 


plunged into our modern age of nuclear power and 
jet flight and Seats at the United Nations 

And as they strive to bridge almost overnight this 
gap of centuries they have turned Africa into prob- 
ably the fastest changing of all the continents. 

With the exception of white settlement in South 
Africa dating back 300 years, Africa had but fleeting 
contact with the white man and external stimulus 
until the 19th Century “scramble” for Africa among 
the European powers. Even so, it was not until 








World War II that the real awakening began in 
black Africa 

Suddenly its resources became vital. From the 
Belgian Congo came the uranium for Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki atom bombs. Allied warships sped South 
African gold secretly to Britain and the United 
States. Copper, industrial diamonds, tin, aluminum 
—all were in demand and production in Africa was 
stepped up. 

Many thousands of black Africans were recruited 
for military service overseas and had their eyes 
opened to new lands, customs, ways of life. 

Massive British convoys plowed the long route 
round the Cape of Good Hope, their troops and sail- 
ors swarming ashore at ports of call in their thou- 
sands 

American engineers bulldozed air strips out of 
the West African bush. American airmen ferrying 
hundreds of planes over the long run from Accra 
and Kano to Egypt, and the North African campaign 
brought Africans contact with yet another new cul- 
ture and new ideas. 

And in Brazzaville, in French Equatorial Africa, 
the exiled General de Gaulle proclaimed the then 
quite revolutionary theory of equality between 
France's white and African subjects. 

After the war came the real impetus. Thousands 
of Africans travelled to study in universities in Brit- 
ain, the United States, and India. 

Economic development continued apace. White 
geologists came hunting oil and new minerals. White 
entrepreneurs became the catalyst for commercial 
development. The colonial powers swung into devel- 
opment schemes on a bigger scale than ever before, 
nudging roads and railways through swamp and 
shimmering bush 

Although white missionaries had been early in the 
field, the churches allocated more men and funds to 
Africa. And though the spread of Christianity 
seemed at times a slow and even superficial process 
among Africans bound by tribal superstition, there 
nevertheless came broadening concepts, improved 
health, more schools and education. 

Above all came the improvement of communica- 
tions, the acquisition by many thousands of Africans 
of radios, the spread of newspapers among increas- 
ingly literate Africans, and recently, in the West 
African country of Nigeria, the first television sys- 
tem in black Africa which will be followed by TV in 
various other African lands 

All this means that the latest news from Little 
tock, Arkansas, or the results of a British general 
election, or other events of particular interest to 
Africans may very well be the center of gossip 
within hours in bazaars and markets from Dakar to 
Nairobi 

Then too, jet planes operating systems across 
Africa, and connecting it with all the world’s major 
cities, have opened up grand new horizons. Thus, al- 
though Africa by, say, standards of travel in Europe 
may still be one of the most expensive and difficult 
areas in which to travel, almost any spot is acces- 
sible with patience, and times have changed a great 
deal since such giants as David Livingstone and 
Stanley trudged on foot for years across its breadth! 

Thus Africa in 1960 is a continent in midrevolu- 


tion. it is in the midst of a breathless, dynamic, and 
at times explosive, upheaval fascinating to watch. 

The revolution takes many forms. It is*@conomic, 
with great developments literally changing the face 
of Africa. In the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, for example, engineers from many na- 
tions have just built the mammoth Kariba Dam for 
hydroelectric power. In the emptiness of the Cen- 
tral African bush, the dam is backing up the mighty 
Zambezi River behind it to form a lake 175 miles 
long and in places 20 miles wide. Said to be the big- 
gest man-made lake in the world, it will cause all the 
maps of Central Africa to be redrawn when it is full. 

At Jinja, in Uganda, engineers have harnessed the 
Nile for hydroelectric power where it begins its long 
journey from Lake Victoria through East Africa and 
the Sudan to Egypt. 

Other big hydroelectric dams are planned on the 
Volta in Ghana, and at Inga, in the Belgian Congo, 
and at Konkouré in Guinea. Almost every African 
land has a pet scheme for hydroelectric development 
as the key to industrialization of predominantly pea- 
sant, agricultural economies. 


Tuis interest in putting Africa’s swirling rivers to 
work is not surprising: the continent has enough 
water power, it is estimated, to light up the world. 

Meantime beneath the sun-baked crust of Africa 
lies every major mineral. Across its vastness there is 
grown every important crop. Engineers have struck 
oil in Nigeria and in Angola and in unproved quan- 
ties at other points along Africa's Western seaboard 

Scientists have other schemes for utilizing Afri- 
ca’s magnificent resources—they are trying to trap 
the sun’s heat for solar energy, cooking, heating. 
And in East and Central Africa they have been ex- 
perimenting with ideas to control the fall of the 
African rains, which, if successful, would have end- 
less possibilities in regions parched and currently 
subject to droughts. 

Amid all this, towns and cities have mushroomed 
and expanded. Rich new goldfields in South Africa's 
Orange Free State have spawned modern new towns 
like Welkom, Odendaalsrus, Virginia, almost over- 
night. The Rhodesian capital of Salisbury-—perhaps 
the fastest-growing city in Africa—is changed every 
time I visit it, and it is not particularly strange to 
find three or four buildings you visited on the last 
trip now demolished to make room for bigger and 
higher office blocks. 

The Kenya capital of Nairobi has undergone sim- 























ilar, striking change in a few years. Accra, capital 
of Ghana, boasts new highways, public buildings, of- 


fice blocks since independence in 1957. In Lagos, 
capital of Nigeria, acres of slums are disappearing 
in the center of the bustling, crowded city 

And yet, all the bustle and change in such key 
points are sometimes deceptive. Dynamism and en- 
thusiasm and vast change there are indeed. But they 
must be viewed against the background of Africa’s 
many, peasant millions, and a vast backlog of primi- 
tive ignorance, poverty, and hardship on which the 
dazzling development expressed in some of the big- 
ger cities has only just begun to make an inroad. 

With perhaps the exception of the Union of South 
Africa, the most industrialized country on the con- 
tinent, Africa today is an underdeveloped continent. 
Per capita income is unbelievably low for millions of 
Africans scratching a subsistence living from the 
soil. Slowly, wealth-bringing cash crops are coming 
along, but from Nyasaland through the dripping 
jungles of the Belgian Congo and on along the desert 
north of Nigeria and the Sahara-bordering lands of 
French Africa, there are widespread poverty, illi- 
teracy, and need. Often the requirements are as 
basic as water, and food. Countless African women 
hike water several miles and more in gourds and 
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buckets atop their heads from the nearest watering 
point to their thatched, mud-and-dung villages. 

Even in the Union of South Africa the plight of 
many nonwhites is acute. In the African slum of 
Cato Manor, near Durban, for example, a Rotary- 
type organization of white businessmen called the 
Round Table has discovered that the fatality rate of 
African children within one year of birth is three 
out of every ten children. The organization, like Ro- 
tary Clubs and charitable organizations in similar 
situations elsewhere in South Africa, thus launched 
a campaign against malnutrition and ill care of these 
African babies. 

Meanwhile, besides the economic revolution which 
—here slowly, there with speed—is shattering old 
patterns in Africa, there is also a great social revolu- 
tion afoot. 

Africans are bursting free from tribal ties, and 
the power of the chiefs and kings is waning in the 
face of tribal disintegration and the emergence of 
vibrant young nationalist leaders. In some areas, 
such as Nigeria, the more astute traditional leaders 
have sniffed the political winds and hurled them- 
selves into politics to become popular elected lead- 
ers as well as traditional rulers. They, perhaps, have 
a good chance of surviving the social upheaval. But 
for chiefs who attempt to cling to feudal and archaic 
powers in the face of onward-rushing nationalism, 
the outlook is dark. 

Also disappearing in this upheaval is the color bar 
imposed by white men during the colonization of 
Africa. It is true that in the Union of South Africa, 
where some 3 million whites are settled, there is a 
strict and highly controversial form of racial segre- 
gation. In the past few years this has been much 
publicized around the world and needs no elabora- 
tion here. But aside from South Africa’s race prob- 
lems, the complexity of which often is misunder- 
stood beyond South Africa’s borders, the color bar 
throughout the rest of Africa is being relentlessly 
pushed into the ground. 

In the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
racial partnership is official policy and although its 
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implementation currently is going through a deli- 
cate phase and, in the view of many Africans, still 
leaves much to be desired, there nevertheless is a 
distinct trend toward lowering of racial barriers. 

In Kenya many of the old racial shibboleths are 
disappearing, and across the continent in Ghana 
Britain’s gracious Duchess of Kent has danced with 
African Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah. 

And in Britain the British Royal Family have 
given a clear lead to British territories in Africa by 
inviting Dr. Nkrumah to Balmoral Castle, treating 
him as a special guest, and making him a Privy 
Councillor to the Queen—a rare and high honor. 

But though the African revolution is economic and 
social, it is above all political. 

The year 1960 marks a landslide toward black 
African rule after several years in which Africans 
have been crowding on the pace toward indepen- 
dence 

Today African nationalism roaring across the con- 
tinent like a brush fire is one of the most remarkable 
forces abroad in Africa. Perhaps it was set off by 
the widening concepts and contacts of Africans in 
the years after World War II, and was fanned by the 
rejection of colonialism by India and one Asian na- 
tion after another. 

jut this year the African upsurge toward inde- 
pendence reaches its climax, and by the year’s end 
more than half of Africa’s black peoples will be rul- 
ing themselves 

The Arab nations north of the Sahara are all, of 
course, independent with the exception of Algeria. 

The Sudan, the old Anglo-Egyptian territory peo- 


pled by a mixture of both Arab and African peoples, 
and whose Northern desert lands merge in the South 
into those swamps and forests which mark the begin- 
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ning of black Africa, has been independent since 
1956. 

Ghana (in 1957) and Guinea (in 1958) have joined 
Liberia as independent Negro States south of the 
Sahara, and the French-administered United Na- 
tions trust territory of the Cameroons joined them 
January 1 of this year. Also scheduled for inde- 
pendence in 1960 are Togoland, Italian Somalia, and 
Britain's big West African territory of Nigeria, 
which, with its 35 million people, may well become 
the most powerful nation in black Africa. 

Then there has been a great upheaval in French 
Africa, which ares from Dakar, at the westernmost 
tip of Africa, down through West and Equatorial 
Africa (site of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s jungle hospi- 
tal) to the Congo River. French African States now 
are members of the French Community as republics 
with internal self-rule and two of them, Senegal and 
the Sudanese Republic, fused in the Mali Federation, 
are likely to achieve complete independence in 1960. 

Even the Indian Ocean island of Madagascar, 
many miles divorced from the clamor of African na- 
tionalism on the mainland, although still part of 
France’s African “empire,” is moving steadily to- 
ward independence. Madagascar probably will fol- 
low hot on the heels of Mali to complete sovereignty, 
but enjoying amiable relations with France, even as 
an independent State. 

In the vast Belgian Congo there has been dramatic 
change in the past year. In the face of uncom- 
promising African demands [Continued on page 53] 
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A Christmas tradition in Capetown: “Carols by Candlelight,” 
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a pageant instituted by Rotarians. Candles held by 


An African Treasure 


Riches far greater than gold or diamonds advance the rise of a struggling continent. 


By W. MAURICE WILD 
Past Second Vice-President of Rotary International; 
Health Official, Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa 


Ar THE TURN of the century, Britain and Boer, 
who for 80 years had pioneered together in stamping 
out tribal warfare among Africans, were themselves 
waging the Boer War over the African koppies 

A brief 20 years later, when the Union of South 
Africa, not yet a teen-ager as nations go, was trying 
to build a new nation in its complexity of nativ 
tribes and racial groups, the world itself was reeling 
from five years of calamitous war. 

Those were hardly propitious times to expect 
Rotary extension to darkest Africa with Rotary it 


The author (left) greets a distinguished visitor to a unique 
African District Conference held aboard ship. Mrs. and then 
District Governor Ivan Barkhuysen assist in introductions. 
This event will be featured in The Rotarian for June, 1960. 
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self a mere stripling of less than 800 Clubs. Unusual 
times, however, usually produce the unusual man, 
and in this case it was Edward C. Fisher, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. With the know-how and en- 
thusiasm of his great country, Fisher and several 
American and British ex-Rotarians met at the 
YMCA in Johannesburg determined to start Rotary 
in Africa. On July 1, 1921, the Johannesburg Club 
was chartered with 42 members and with Hubert 
Hosken the charter President. Hubert is a member 
of the same Club today 

During the same year, Rotary was also established 
in Australia, Denmark, France, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, and Peru, and the organization, fittingly 
enough, adopted “international goodwill and peace” 
as an objective. 

Young Rotary was on the march in Africa. 
Whither? 

One month after its founding, Rotarian D. I. 
Webster donated to the new Club 100 shares in a 
syndicate established to recover sunken treasure in 
the holds of the Grosvenor, which had foundered 
with all hands off the wild coast of Africa. That 
treasure has not yet been recovered, but a treasure 
of untold value came to Africa with the establish- 
ment there of Rotary: the greater and lasting riches 
of understanding, of friendliness, of helpfulness, and 
of service to society so sorely needed in young de- 
veloping countries. 

Ten new Clubs were formed in the first decade, 
eight in the second (they were years of depression 
and yet another war), and 22 in the third. Then 
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30,000 onlookers dot the arena. 


like a veld fire, 68 were established in the nine-year 
period 1951-59 and many more are pending. Today, 
in more than a score of lands of Africa south of the 
Sahara, there are 5,000 Rotarians in 138 Clubs. 
Robert J. Innes, of Leeds, England, who had 
isited South African Clubs with a party of British 
during 1926, returned as Special Commis- 
sioner in 1930, and with Horace Babb, of Johannes- 
burg, crossed the first national boundary in Africa 
into Southern Rhodesia. In that nation’s dignified 
capital, Salisbury, Innes made the laconic announce- 
ment [ will be here four days and want to see a 
Club formed before I leave.” He did it in three days 
and, as if to reéstablish the equilibrium of Salisbury, 
the charter President said in his opening address, 
The motto of this new Club will be ‘Go Slow.’ ” 
During the previous century, pioneer statesman 
ind Cape Premier Cecil John Rhodes hag. pointed 
northward and proclaimed, “Your hinterland is 
there He might well have predicted the same for 
totary. Not only have Clubs been established in 
the cities and dorps of South Africa, but they have 
spread ever northward, criss-crossing national 
boundari« beyond the Limpopo; beyond the Zam- 
bezi with its £80,000,000 Kariba Dam, its shades of 
Livingstone, and its Victoria Falls (where an Amer- 
ican visitor is reported to have said, “After seeing 
these falls our Niagara seems like perspiration”); 
and beyond the mighty Congo 
In so progressing, Rotary has been readily em- 
braced by peoples of different political and national 
outlook and by peoples of diverse custom, creed, 
color, race, and language on this great continent, 
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now a crucible of developing nations. 

Tl fascination in the thought that the simple 
of “Service above Self” is acceptable to 
despite such differences. Here, it would 
least one common denominator among 

helping the world realize Tennyson's 
1 when: 


drum throbbed no longer and 
flags were furled 


ment of Man, the Federation of 


Park Road Hospital for Alcoholics in Capetown, Union of South 
Africa, was a project instituted by the Rotary Club of Rondebosch, 


Africa is preponderantly a land of black men, but 
at present most of the Rotarians there are of Euro- 
pean descent. The white man, by reason of his intel- 
lectual development and his business and profes- 
sional activity, has held the executive position which 
conforms to the Rotary Club membership require- 
ment 

In parts of Africa this leadership is now shifting 
toward the indigenous population. Because the ma- 
jority of the Africans are somewhat backward, it 
must not be accepted that. they are all incapable of 
development. The attainment of certain individuals 
indicates that, given the opportunity, some can take 
their place in any company. The important aspect 
of their inevitable development is, “Which way of 
life will they embrace when their independence is 
granted?” Along the Western bulge of Africa, Ro- 
tary is not yet well established and, being a child 
of the Western way. of life, it is high time it was 

Already in parts of Central Africa many other 
than European Rotarians are to be found, while 
some Clubs are all African. Ten years ago the Mom- 
basa Club, a few degrees south of the equator, could 
lay claim to being one of the most multiracial Clubs 
in the world, with African, [Continued on page 57) 
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In Nigeria an African boy emerges from the primitive past into modern civilization— 


a short story that ends in a beginning as he becomes aware of the outside world. 


By CHINUA ACHEBE 


Nigerian Novelist 


S last child was a boy, and his birth 
brought great joy to the house of his father, Amos. 
The child received three names at his baptism— 
John, Cl Obiajulu. The last name means “The 
mind at last at rest.” Anyone hearing this name 
knew at once that its owner was either an only child 
or an only son. In this case he was an only son. His 
parents had had five daughters before him. 

Chike, like sisters, was brought up “in the 
vhite man,” which meant the opposite 

\mos had, many years before, bought 
a tiny bell with which he summoned his family to 
prayers and hymn singing first thing in the morning 
and last ng at night. This was one of the ways 
of the wl man. Sarah taught her children not to 
eat in their 


their food to ido 
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And thus she set herself to fight 
the age-old custom of the Ibo people, who regarded 
children as the common responsibility of the clan, so 
that no matter what the relationship between par- 
ents their children played together and shared their 
food. One day a neighbor offered a piece of yam to 
Chike, who was then only 4 years old. The boy 
shook his head and said, “We don’t eat heathen 
food The neighbor was full of rage, but she con- 
trolled herself and only muttered under her breath 
that even an Osu was full of pride nowadays, thanks 
to the white man 


And she was right. In the past an Osu could not 
raise his shaggy head in the presence of the free- 
born. He was a slave to one of the many gods of the 
clan. He was a thing set apart, not to be venerated 
but to be despised and almost spat at. He could not 
marry a free-born, and he could not take any of the 
titles of his clan. When he died, he was buried by 
his kind in the Bad Bush. Strangely enough, a slave 
to a god was worse than a slave to man. A slave to 
man could buy his freedom. But an Osu was con- 
demned forever, and his generation after him. He 
went about with shaggy, unkempt hair because a 
razor was taboo to him. 

Now all that had changed, or had begun to change 
An Osu could even look down his nose at a free-born, 
and talk about heathen food! The white man had 
indeed accomplished many things. 

Chike's father was not originally an Osu, but had 
gone and married an Osu woman in the name of 
Christianity. It was unheard of for a man to make 
himself Osu in that way, with his eyes wide open. 
But then Amos was nothing if not mad. The new 
religion had gone to his head. It was like palm wine. 
Some people drank it and remained sensible. Others 
lost every sense in their stomach. 

The only person who supported Amos in his mad 
marriage venture was Mr. Brown, the white mis- 
sionary, who lived in a thatch-roofed, red-earth- 
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“This diviner was a man of great power and wisdom.” 





walled parsonage and was highly respected by the 
people—not because of his sermons, but because of 
a dispensary he ran in one of his rooms. Amos 
emerged from Mr. Brown’s parsonage greatly forti- 
fied. A few days later he told his widowed mother, 
who had recently been converted to Christianity 
and had taken the name Elizabeth. The shock 
nearly killed her. When she recovered, she went 
down on her knees and begged Amos not to do this 
thing. But he would not hear; his ears had been 
nailed up. At last, in desperation Elizabeth went to 
consult the diviner. 

This diviner was a man of great power and wis- 
dom. As he sat on the floor of his hut beating a 
tortoise shell, a coating of white chalk round his 
eyes, he saw not only the present, but also what had 
been and what was to be. He was called “the man 
of the four eyes.”” As soon as old Elizabeth appeared, 
he cast his stringed cowries and told her what she 
had come to see him about. “Your son has joined the 
white man’s religion. And you too. And do you 
wonder that he is stricken with insanity? Those 
who gather ant-infested faggots must be prepared 
for the visit of lizards.” He cast his cowries a num- 
ber of times and wrote with a finger on a bow! of 
sand, and all the while his nwifulu, a talking cala- 
bash, chatted to itself. “Shut up!” he roared, and it 
immediately held its peace. The diviner then mut- 
tered a few incantations and rattled off a breathless 
reel of proverbs that followed one another like the 
cowries in his magic string. 

At last he pronounced the cure. The ancestors 
were angry and must be appeased with a goat. Old 
Elizabeth performed the rites, but her son remained 
insane and married an Osu girl whose name was 
Sarah. Old Elizabeth renounced her new religion 
and returned to her people. 


We have wandered from our main story. But we 
think it is important to know how Chike’s father 
became an Osu. Even today when everything is dis- 
organized, such a story is very rare. 

We broke off our main story at the point where 
Chike refused heathen food. You remember he was 
only 4 years old at the time, or maybe 5. 

Two years later he went to the village school. 
His right hand could now reach over his head to his 
left ear, which proved that he was old enough to 
attend school. He was very happy about his new 
slate and pencil, and especially about his school 
uniform of white shirt and brown khaki shorts. But 
as the first day of the new term approached, his 
young mind dwelt on the many stories about teach- 
ers and their canes. And he remembered the song 
his elder sisters sang—a song that had a somewhat 
disquieting refrain: 

Onye nkuzi ewelu itali piagbusie umuaka. 

One of the ways an emphasis is laid in Ibo is by 
exaggeration, so that the teacher in the refrain 
might not actually have flogged the children to 
death. But there was no doubt he did flog them. 
And Chike thought very much about it. 

Being so young, Chike was sent to what was called 
the “religious class’ where they sang, and some- 
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times danced, the catechism. He loved the sound of 
words and he loved rhythm. During the catechism 
lesson the class formed a ring to dance the teacher’s 
question. “Who was Caesar?” he might ask, and the 
song would burst forth with much stamping of feet: 
Siza bu eze Rome 
Onye nachi enu uwa dum. 

It did not matter to their dancing that in the 20th 
Century Caesar was no longer ruler of the whole 
world. 

And sometimes they even sang in English. Chike 
was very fond of T’en Green Bottles. They had been 
taught the words, but they only remembered the 
first and the last lines. The middle was hummed 
and hie-ed and mumbled: 

Ten grin botr angin on da war, 
Ten grin botr angin on da war, 
Hm hm hm hm hm, 

Hm hm hm hm hm hm, 

An ten grin botr angin on da war. 

In this way the first year passed. Chike was pro- 
moted to the “Infant School,” where work of a more 
serious nature was done 


r 
W E need not follow him through the Infant 
School. It would make a full story in itself. But it 
was no different from the story of other children. 
In the Primary School, however, he was rather dif- 
ferent. He developed a strong hatred for arithmetic. 
But he loved stories and songs. And he liked par- 
ticularly the sound of English words, even when 
they comveyed no meaning at all. Some of them 
simply filled him with elation. “Periwinkle” was 
such a word. He had now forgotten how he learned 
it or exactly what it was. He had a vague private 
meaning for it and it was something to do with fairy- 
land. “Constellation” was another. 

Chike’s teacher was fond of long words. He was 
said to be a very learned man. His favorite pastime 
was copying out jaw-breaking words from his 
Chamber's Etymological Dictionary. Only the other 
day he had raised an applause from his class by 
demolishing a boy’s excuse for lateness with unan- 
swerable erudition. He had said: “Procrastination 
is a lazy man’s apology.” 

Teacher’s akwukwo or erudition showed itself in 
every subject he taught. His Nature lessons were 
memorable. Chike would always remember the les- 
son on the methods of seed dispersal. According to 
Teacher, there were five methods: by man, by ani- 
mals, by water, by wind, and by explosive mechan- 
ism. Even those pupils who forgot all the other 
methods remembered “explosive mechanism.” 

Chike was naturally impressed by Teacher’s ex- 
plosive vocabulary. But the fairyland quality which 
words had for him was of a different nature. The 
first sentences in his New Method Reader were 
simple enough and yet they filled him with a vague 
exultation: “Once there was a wizard. He lived in 
Africa. He went to China to get a lamp.” Chike 
read it over and over again at home and then made 
a song of it. It was a meaningless song. Periwinkles 
got into it, and also Damascus. But he sang it and 
was happy. 
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Africa are no more. In their place, and includ- 

ing other former French territories, are 12 
member States of the French Community which 
have chosen self-determination within a framework 
of nations. The Community, which also naturally 
includes France and its overseas holdings, is headed 
by French President de Gaulle, who instituted the 
change in 1958 with the new French Constitution. 

Free choice was a watchword of the reform. But 
only Guinea elected to break free completely from 
France and the Community. It is now independent. 
Member States, if they choose, may follow Guinea's 
example at any time they wish. French Somaliland 
(pop. 70,000) voted to retain its status as an overseas 
territory of France. Togoland, a French protectorate, 
achieves independence April 27. 

Community members south of the Sahara: 

@The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, like the 
member States to the east, is chiefly Sahara desert 
country, and is inhabited by clans of Moorish nomads 
with a Negro minority. The official religion is Islam. 
The population of 624,000 includes 1,600 non-Afri- 
cans. 

@Senegal, which was established as a French 
colony in 1840, has the large port of Dakar as a capi- 
tal and is one of the most advanced States. The chief 
religion is Islam; the population is 2,260,000, includ- 
ing 50,000 non-A fricans. 

@The Sudanese Republic is joined with Senegal 
in the Mali Federation, which may choose complete 
independence before the year is out. Peanuts, cotton, 
and kapok are chief exports. The principal! religion 
is Islam and the population is 3,700,000, including 
8,000 non-Africans. 

@The Republic of the Ivory Coast, a country of 
forests and grasslands, exports coffee, cocoa, and 
lumber from its modern port of Abidjan. It has 
2,482,000 people, including 20,000 non-Africans. Re- 
ligions are animism, Islam, Christianity. 

@The Republic of Upper Volta, organized as a 
territory by France in 1919, has a population of 
3,472,000, including 3,700 non-Africans. 

®The Republic of Dahomey exports palm kernels, 
palm oil, and coffee. A population of 1,719,000, in- 
cluding 3,000 non-Africans, lives in Dahomey’s 
forests and grasslands. 
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@The Republic of the Niger has a largely Moslem 
population of 2,400,000, including 3,000 non-Africans. 
Peanuts, livestock, furs are chief exports. 

@The Republic of Chad exports livestock, cotton, 
fish, and peanuts; has a population of 2,730,000, in- 
cluding many Arabs, 3,800 non-Africans. 

@The Central African Republic includes forests 
and grasslands, is bordered on the south by the 
Ubangi River. It exports cotton, coffee, diamonds, 
and lumber, has 1,130,000 people, including 5,000 
non-Africans. The chief religion is animism. 

@The Republic of the Congo shares the Congo 
River with the Belgian Congo, chiefly forests and 
grasslands. Lumber, palm oil, palm kernels, peanuts, 
lead ore, and tobacco are chief exports. The popula- 
tion of 760,000 includes 10,000 non-Africans. Ani- 
mism is the chief religion. 

@The Gabon Republic, site of Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer’s jungle hospital, is mostly forest; lumber, petro- 
leum, cocoa, and gold are chief exports. Animism is 
predominant in the interior, Christianity along the 
coast. There are 4,000 non-Africans included in the 
population of 403,000. 

@The Malagash (or Malagasy) Republic occupies 
the enormous offshore island of Madagascar, and has 
ties to Asia and Oceania rather than Africa. A lux- 
uriant land, home of unusual animals including the 
lemur, it exports rice, sugar, peanuts, sisal, raffia, 
cloves, vanilla, meat, graphite, and mica. The popu- 
lation of 5,100,000 is of non-African origin. Chris- 
tianity is predominant. 
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British 


B RITAIN is still the largest holder of colonies 
in Africa. But the nation of empire builder Cecil 
Rhodes, which between 1870 and 1900 added a huge 


part of Africa to its world-wide holdings and after 


World War I added to that certain German colonies, 
is now pledged to a policy of independence for all 
African nations. In 1957 it granted independence to 
the former Gold Coast, now Ghana, which remains a 
member of the Commonwealth. October 1, 1960, it 
will grant independence to Nigeria. Other colonie 
are scheduled to receive their independence soon. 
Britain hopes to retain their friendship and will offer 
them Commonwealth status, as was done in the case 
of the Union of South Africa. 

These are the dozen African British territories: 

@Kenya. A beautiful country of sublime highland 
scenery, center of safaris and the big-game country, 
home of the quenched Mau Mau revolt, the Kikuyu, 
Masai, Kamba, Nandi, Luo, and Turkana tribes and 
of 65,000 Europeans, 200,000 Asians, and 6,200,000 
Africans. Sisal, coffee, and farm products are the 
chief products. 

@Nigeria. Africa’s most populous country, with 
35 million Africans, only 12,000 Europeans, due fo 
independence in October, 1960. Divided into three 
great regions which often struggle against eax 
politically, the colony has 250 tribes, several! 
languages. Peanuts, coal, tin and other m 
chief products; petroleum has recently been found 

@Federation of Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Beauti 
ful and hilly, the area has rich natural resources, and 
great copper mines in Northern Rhodesia. Southern 
Rhodesia has tobacco and chrome; and tobacco, tea, 
and cotton are chief products in picturesque Nyasa 
land. The Federation has 742 million Africans, 
302,000 white settlers. 

@Uganda. In the heart of Africa, luxuriant, with 
strong political activity, colorful Uganda is a British 
protectorate with 5,700,000 Africans, 50,000 Indians, 
8,000 Europeans, Cotton and coffee are chief prod- 
ucts. 

@The High Commission Territories of Basutoland, 
Swaziland, and Bechuanaland of “Old Africa’ em 
bedded in the Union of South Africa and adminis 
tered by a British High Commissioner who lives in 
the Union. More than a million Africans with vivid 
tribal spirit and primitive ways live in the areas, as 
do 10,000 Europeans. Hides and cattle are 
pastoral products produced. Bechuanaland, 
north of the Union, is chiefly desert. 
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@British Cameroons. A million Africans and just 
a handful of Europeans live in this United Nations 
trust territory, which is administered from Nigeria 
and may elect to join that nation when it gains 
freedom. The country consists of two separate 
pieces. Products: cocoa, palm kernels, bananas, 
rubber. 

@Sierra Leone, an old and stable colony, has 2 
million Africans, 600 Europeans, and produces iron 
ore, palm kernels, diamonds, and kola nuts. It may 
achieve independence soon. 

@Gambia, a British colony and protectorate, sur- 
rounded by French territory, is 94 percent Moslem, 
has 300,000 Africans, a handful of Europeans; pea- 
nuts are the main crop 

@Tanganyika, home of Mount Kilimanjaro and 
colorful game country, is a United Nations trust 
territory, site of a huge diamond mine, and produces 
sisal, cotton, coffee, and beeswax. It has 8,900,000 
Africans, 75,000 Asians, 20,000 Europeans; will soon 
(September) enjoy self-government under moderate 
African leader Julius Nyerere. Full independence 
appears on the way. 

@ British Somaliland, a protectorate on the Gulf of 
Aden, has a Moslem, largely nomadic population of 
650,000; exports spices, hides, skins. 
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Victoria Falls on the Zambezi River. which divides Northern and Southern Rhodesia, is over a mile wide and twice the height of Niagara. 
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Horned headdresses adorn members 
of the Naweza trib n the United 
Nations trust territory of Tanganyika. 
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(Continued) 


A settler in the fertile “white high- 
lands” of Kenya stops to discuss 
his flock of sheep with the shep- 
herd, a Dorobo tribesman. Kenya 
has large cropland areas tilled 
by the most modern methods. 


A giant stack rises from the vast Nkana mine works in the Northern Rhodesian ¢ opperbelt. In background are homes of African miners 
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Cattle are prized as hallmarks of wealth in Ruanda-t rundi. 


Léopoldville, Belgian Congo, glitters with new buildings. 
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A poster explains voting procedures in the British Cameroons, 
which may join Nigeria when it achieves independence October 1. 
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Enthusiastic voters parade during an election rally in 


OUR years ago, only three nations in south-of- 
Haile aate pe oty Hu oe . “war np venes .< Sahara Africa were free. By the end of 1960, 
opia, Africa’s oldest kingdom. Aberia, A *s oldest republic. = Se ' , 
eure Perea TESS olteet repueet at least 11 will be fully independent, while addi- 


Rich mineral resources and a large population promise to make tional others will be enjoying self-rule as a prepara- 
Nigeria a powerhouse of the New Africa. (Below) Coal miners. tion for national sovereignty. 
= @ Liberia, the oldest Negro republic in Africa, was 
founded in 1847 by a few thousand freed slaves from 
the United States. Today the 15,000 descendants of 
these ex-Americans largely dominate the country, 
and English is the official language The chief 
ource of cash is the huge, efficient Firestone Rubber 
plantation, although exploitation of 200 million tons 
of rich iron ore by an American-Swedish-British 
group may double Liberia’s income. And a large 
hydroelectric project promises to spur the economy. 
Liberia has 1% million people, many of whom live in 
a primitive state. 
@Ethiopia, ruled by Emperor Haile Selassie, who 
traces his ancestry back to the Queen of Sheba, has a 
colorful history of 3,000 years and lies on a beautiful 
high plateau. The nation has made dramatic eco- 
nomic progress recently, but much remains to be 


done for Ethiopia’s 12 million people. Ethiopia is 
federated with Eritrea, formerly Italian territory. 

@The Union of South Africa, independent, a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth, is treated else- 
where. (See page 30.) 

@Ghana, formerly the Gold Coast, was given inde- 
pendence from England and Commonwealth status 
in 1957. It has 5 million people, only 7,000 Euro- 
peans, is Comparatively rich. The great Volta River 
dam project promises alter Ghana’s com] 
penaence upon one crop—cocoa 

@The Sudan, next door to Egypt, is ruled by Ibra- 
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Camels are important beasts of burden in Arabian Northern 
Sudan. South of the desert are Negro peoples, fertile areas, 


Italian Somaliland, which becomes free Somalia July 1. 


him Abboud and became independent from Britain 
in 1956. Mostly desert, but watered in part by the 
Nile, the country is populated by 10,200,000 Arabs 
and dark-skinned Africans. Its economy depends on 
cotton @ Rotary Clubs 

@The Cameroon Republic, formerly the French 
Cameroons, became independent January 1, 1960. 
There are more than 3 million people in the country, 
just 13,000 Europeans, and cacao, bananas, coffee, 
palm kernels, and oil are chief products. 

@®Guinea, given her choice to join the French 
Community or become independent, became a 
sovereign State in 1958. Guinea then joined in a 
very loose union with Ghana. Guinea has 24% million 
people, with only a few Europeans 

@Somalia—formerly Italian Somalia—achieves in- 
dependence July 1, 1960. The million people of So- nrrt 


malia, overwhelmingly African, are mostly Moslem. 2 
. A 
Bananas and cotton are chief crops rf 
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® Nigeria, scheduled for independence from Brit- 

ain in Oct 1960, may become Africa’s leading 

It has more people—35 million 
(with but 12,000 Europeans)—than any other Afri- 
can nation, rich resources, an educated leadership. 
But problems may arise because of the differing in- 
terests of the country’s three regions. 

@Togoland, a United Nations protectorate of 
France, is slated for independence April 27, 1960. It 
has a million people, less than 1,000 European resi- 
dents, and resembles its neighbors Ghana and Da- 
homey. Cacao, coffee, palm kernels, copra, and cotton 
are chief 


@The ian Congo (see page 27) is slated for 
independence June 30, 1960. BELGIAN CONGO MAP: Page 27 
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Distinctive homes climb the lower slopes of Table Mountain, which 


B Y FAR the most economically advanced country 
on the African Continent is the Union of South 
Africa, populated by 14,418,000 persons (European, 
20.9 percent; Bantu, 66.9 percent; mixed, 9.2 percent; 
Asiatic, 3 percent). Here is the modern, million- 
population city of Johannesburg, surrounded by the 
gold fields which supply the nation’s chief wealth 
Here are 84 of the 138 Rotary Clubs in Africa south 
of the Sahara. And here are the Afrikaners, de- 
scendants of sturdy Dutch pioneers who settled the 
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South Africa 





dominates the beautiful city of Capetown on Africa’s Southern tip. 


country some 300 years ago and evolved a language 
of their own. English-speaking persons of British 
descent also comprise a large share of the “Euro- 
pean” population. The Union of South Africa ad- 
ministers the large, dry territory of Southwest 
Africa (formerly a German colony) under a League 
of Nations mandate and has resisted efforts to have 
Southwest Africa declared a United Nations pro- 
tectorate. The Union is a member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 
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Near rich Johannesburg, 
largest city in Africa, 
are the Witwatersrand 
gold mines (above). In 
Zululand (right), Natal 
Province, Zulu girls re- 
joice in a wedding dance. 











Contrast in Angola: straw huts in the inte- 
rior and the modern coastal city of Luanda, 
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centuries longer than Britain, France, or Bel- 

gium. She settled Angola, 14 times bigger than 
Portugal itself, in 1482, and Mozambique in 1505. 
Today these territories are considered overseas 
Provinces of Portugal, as is little Portuguese Guinea, 
which lies far to the northwest. All the territories 
stand in great need of economic development. An- 
gola has 4,400,000 people, with 100,000 Europeans; 
Mozambique has 6,200,000, with 50,000 Europeans 
plus thousands of Asians; Portuguese Guinea, over 
one-half million. Portugal's neighbor Spain holds 
two small colonies: Rio Muni and the island of Fer- 
nando Po 


Poeentur \L has been on the African Continent 
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AFRICAN EXPERT, author Elspeth Huxley is famed for her 
novels, nonfiction, and broadcasts about Africa. Born 
in Kenya, married to a cousin of writer Aldous Huxley, 
she now divides her time between Africa and England. 


Four top authorities in the field bring you their 
views, in this constructive symposium-of-the-month, 
on ways to promote racial harmony in Africa south 
of the Sahara. All were limited by space; none tried 
to be comprehensive. This is a collection of ideas. 


‘African nationalism needs to sober up.’ 


...» Elspeth Huxley 


Ie say, five years’ time, south-of-Sahara Africa 
will be divided into well over 20 politically inde- 
pendent countries, each with a 100 percent African 
Government. Only the Union of South Africa, un 
der Afrikaner rule, is committed to a policy of white 
control and black subjection. In five years’ time it, 
and possibly Southern Rhodesia, will be the only 
country left in Africa where this pattern survives 

Two countries with a racially mixed population 
and economy are poised uneasily between the all- 
black solution of West Africa and the all-white solu- 
tion of the South. These are Kenya and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In both, Africans 
outnumber whites by at least 20 to one, but lack suf- 
ficient trained and educated people, in white opin- 
ion, to develop economies built up by outside skill 
and capital. Whites wish control to remain in the 
hands of “civilized” people—not necessarily white, 
but filtered out by educational tests—until the still- 
primitive mass of illiterate tribesmen catches up, 
but African nationalists demand, sometimes with 
menaces, political equality, and reject freedom by 
stages. Until some compromise is reached, there is 
little prospect here of racial harmony. But in Tan- 
ganyika, which also has a mixed population, white 
and Asian settlers have agreed in advance to live 
under an African Government without any safe- 
guards beyond the personality of the moderate Afri 
can leader, Julius Nyerere. Here restraint on both 
sides has achieved racial harmony; whether it will 
persist after self-rule, to be conceded this year, re- 
mains to be seen, but the omens are hopeful! 

North of the Zambezi it will soon be out of date 
to think of racial conflict in terms of black versus 
white. More than 1,000 languages are spoken in 
Africa, and its 200 million people are divided into at 
least five major races—Semitic, Hamitic, Negro, 
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GHANA’S LAST GOVERNOR, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, for 
eight years presided over its transition to independence, 
was its first Governor General. He now lives in England 
after 37 years of colonial service, most of it African. 
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Bantu, Nilotic—and a host of tribes, as different 
from each other as Slavs from Latins. Until the 
brief interlude of colonial rule, intertribal warfare 
had been for centuries the normal state of affairs. 
Already there are signs—for instance, in the Bel- 
gian Congo—that some of these age-old conflicts will 
revive, once colonial powers relinquish their author- 
ity. Only strong rulers with well-organized support 
—such as Nkrumah, of Ghana—can hold together 
these new and disunited countries, and only at a 
price, which may include sacrificing democratic 
forms of government bequeathed to them by the 
departing colonial powers. 

Although a relapse into the open intertribal war- 
fare which previously prevailed is unlikely, it seems 
equally improbable that Africans, alone among man- 
kind, have discovered how to live in lasting peace 
and harmony with their neighbors. The road to in- 
ternal peace clearly lies through integrated educa- 
tion and a common language, which is likely to be 
either English or French. To finance education, out- 
side capital and skill must build new industries that 
will support a buoyant economy. To attract these, 
African nationalism needs to sober up, overcome its 
distrust of foreigners, and avoid xenophobia, while 
the Western nations need a realistic, helpful ap- 
proach absolutely purged of racial arrogance. 

The road to racial harmony, therefore, surely lies 
through sympathy, understanding, and investment 
by the Western nations, and steadily increasing con- 
tacts between Africa and the rest of the world. 


‘those remote can help.’ 


.. » Sir Charles Arden-Clarke 


Ix THE countries of Africa south of the Sahara, 
excluding the Union of South Africa (which is in 
many respects unique and requires separate treat- 
ment), the two problems of most immediate im- 
portance are poverty and racialism. They are inter- 
connected. 

All these countries will inevitably achieve their 
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LONDON “SUNDAY TIMES” EDITOR H. V. Hodson founded 
the Institute of Race Relations, was Reforms Commis- 
sioner in India 1941-42, became “Sunday Times” editor 

50, is on Colonial Social Science Research Council. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S U. S. AMBASSADOR Wentzel C. du Plessis 
led the Union of South Africa’s Delegation to the United 
Nations while serving as his nation’s High Commis- 
sioner to Canada. He came to his present post in 1957 
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political independence; but when either of these 
problems is acute, independence is likely to be de- 
layed and delay will exacerbate racial feeling both 
within and pare i the country concerned. 

Poor and underdeveloped, these countries are 
fully determined to strengthen their economies and 
mprove the standards of living of their peoples. In 
industrialization they see the panacea for their eco- 
nomic ills but lack capital and technicians, knowl- 
edge and experience. They look to their friends in 
the West to supply the men and money they need, 
without political strings attached. If the West fails 
them, they will turn to the East to the embitterment 
of racial relations. 

Poverty and lack of technical skills afflict all, ra- 
cialism only the few. It is only in Kenya and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland that the 
problem can now be said to be of serious political 
ind the age-old struggle between the 

“have nots” is aggravated by the 
of the “haves” comprise a politically 
hite minority and the “have nots” con- 
black subordinate majority. 
a problem of human relationships, 
peice by “the men on the spot,” who 
by fear of each other and yet have to 
of liv ‘ing and working together in peace 
will not be solved by the enunciation 
precepts, vilification, or the adoption 
in-thou attitude by people or Govern- 
from the scene. But those remote can 


importance 


ies’ famous dictum “Equal rights to 
lized men” lies the solution of the racial prob- 
lem, provided civilization is made to extend to the 
whole community. That can only be done by educa- 
through education can the indigenous 
the skills and techniques required to 
iintain and enhance the progress made in eco- 
nomic development. 
The duty of the richer countries of the world to 
help the poor and underdeveloped has been general- 
ly recognized and a variety of Government- 


tion, and only 
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sponsored organizations have been established to 
channel the aid that is given on business lines. But 
investment in education involves heavy commit 
ments, particularly in recurrent expenditure, over 
an indefinite period; and the dividends cannot be 
measured in cash and trade returns, only in men and 
women, and they do not always appear rewarding 
Nevertheless far-reaching schemes of education 
should be encouraged in all these countries and sus 
tained financially much more than is now the case 

Let the West be less critical and more understand 
ing, and give generous aid in men and money, with 
less regard to cash and trade returns and more to 
human values and racial harmony. 


‘needed . . . a new attitude of mind toward race.’ 
..» H. V. Hodson 


HE problem of race in Africa has become identi- 
fied, by most Africans and many others, with the 


problem of colonialism. This confusion of race rela 
tionships with a certain political situation is natural 
ly at its worst now, when so many African countries 
are striving for independence. Wanting to get rid of 
the colonial power, they feel themselves struggling 
against race superiority, whereas they are largely 
struggling with themselves—with their own lack of 
education, skills, and political experience 

As this phase passes away, with the achievement 
of political independence by more and more African 
countries, race conflict will tend to diminish. But 
meanwhile it is liable to get worse still in lands 
where there is a settled European population al 
ready enjoying political power. This presents the 
great problem of race relations in the '60s; Kenya 
and the Central African Federation are its focus 

It cannot be solved simply by a one-man-one-vote 
formula. This might gratify the Africans, but it 
would only precipitate race conflict in a different 
form: for the white man who has staked his fortune 
and his future in a country which he calls his own, 
and which he knows was benefited enormously by 





his presence, is not going to submit in a spirit of 
brotherly love to being just one of a smal! minority 
drowned in a sea of mostly ignorant African voters. 

It is to meet this dilemma that the idea of partner- 
ship has developed. Admittedly, partnership means 
to many white people—in the Rhodesias, for in- 
stance—holding on to their own political power by 
the expedient of offering a safe little fraction of it to 
educated Africans. But this attitude is no more real- 
istic than it is imaginative; for political emancipa- 
tion, once begun, cannot be arbitrarily stopped. 

The true notion of partnership is not static but 
dynamic. It means finding in each set of changing 
circumstances the best way in which peoples of dif- 
ferent race can work together for the common good 
according to their capacities and needs. But it also 
requires, of course, as a condition of doing so, ac- 
ceptance of a common end goal, however distant 

This objective is neither black rule nor white rule, 
neither independence nor subordination. All such 
goals leave the racial problem unresolved. The true 
objective is a society in which race as such is not the 
governing factor, one in which the color of a man’s 
skin is not all-important. It is only in such a society 
that lasting racial harmony is possible. 

That this is true is evident from a glance at coun- 
tries where colonialism has ended and where there 
is no longer any question of white domination 
Where there are racial divisions, there are still racial 
conflicts, as in Ceylon or Malaya, for instance 

In tropical Africa itself there are important racial 
minorities besides the white: Indians in East Africa 
and parts of Central Africa, Arabs on the East Coast 
They too must be partners. 

What is needed above all, therefore, is education 
for a new attitude of mind toward race. It will take 
a long time, but it is happening. The question is 
whether it can proceed fast enough not to be over- 
taken by the pressure of political events 


‘Government . . . must face realities.’ 


«+ Wentzel C. du Plessis 


| “ae in new and emerging States in Africa 
call for a reappraisal of Western theory concerning 
the harmonizing of race relations and the pursuit of 
human freedoms. Such reconsideration, I suggest, 
will place in proper perspective the Union of South 
Africa’s much-debated policy of differential develop- 
ment (called Apartheid) in so far as it serves South 
Africa’s particular circumstances. 

For Government to succeed it must face realitie 
and provide for the needs engendered by those reali 
ties. Government cannot prevail merely upon the 
strength of fine-sounding and perhaps widely ac- 
cepted theories. 

The most misleading theory of our time—sub- 
scribed to by Mr. Khrushchev—is that people are 
not only equal but also the same. It seems to me 
that if this theory were true, evolution would have 
come to a halt, for it is surely human differences 
more than anything else which have stimulated 
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and indeed continue to stimulate human progress. 

One finds today a perturbing number of new States 
which at first reached eagerly for Western democ- 
racy but now seem to be drifting into dictatorship. 
Why? Some Asian and African leaders themselves 
have given the answer, candidly; their people as a 
whole are too unsophisticated as yet to comprehend 
the workings of democracy on the Western model. 

In South Africa with its large white population, 
Western democracy is well established; consequent- 
ly, we have a soundly based political and economic 
structure. But nowhere in Africa is the meeting of 
Western Christian civilization with primitivism more 
real, more vivid; yet nowhere in Africa is mass prim- 
itivism and illiteracy disappearing more rapidly 
What is the basis of such positive progress? Simply 
the fact that the Government takes cognizance of the 
reality that men, though equal, are not the same. 
Policy is adapted accordingly. 

In a population whose cultural development rang- 
es from the most backward to the most advanced in 
the world, and because the cultural differences with- 
in it are synonymous with color, it was inevitable 
that a racially differentiated pattern of living should 
emerge; in the political field it was the only alterna- 
tive to the elimination of the weaker by the stronger. 

The Government’s race policy therefore gives 
form and substance to a natural process; it is pre- 
dicated upon differentialism—not on discrimination; 
it concedes to others what it claims for some, but to 
each in his own area. 

As a result, we in South Africa are bypassing the 
disillusionment which has bred dictatorship else- 
where in Africa. Instead, white people are guiding 
slowly but surely four times their own number of 
black people—the Bantu—toward self-realization 
based upon solid self-respect, a true sense of values 
and responsibility, and a cultivated capacity to gov- 
ern and administer. 

Homelands reserved exclusively for the Bantu are 
those they pioneered along the Eastern coastline and 
in other parts of South Africa during their south- 
ward drive from Central Africa about 300 years ago 
(about the same time as white settlers were pioneer- 
ing the rest of the country from the South). 

In these homelands the Bantu are being led to- 
ward self-government—but not at such a pace that 
the rate of advancement will outstrip their capacity 
to acquit themselves realistically of the responsibili- 
ties that go with freedom. Without this capacity, 
independence could degenerate into a form of slavery 
such as Africa has never before known 

For those Bantu who will continue to live in white 
areas, adequate provision is being made in all spheres 
of their communal life; but politically their rights 
will be centered on the focal point of their nation- 
hood—their homelands. 

Essentially therefore it might be said that Apar- 
theid protects race individuality; it does not stand 
or fall by the creation of all-white or all-black States, 
but rather on the provision of protected avenues for 
the fulfillment of all legitimate aspirations without 
severing ties of heritage—those ties which breed sta- 
bility and good order 
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African 
Tongues and Tribes 


A thousand tribes and hundreds 


of languages color the continent. 


By JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 


A FRICA forces itself these days on the attention 
of even the least observant newspaper reader. Al- 
most daily, accounts of nationalist demonstrations, 
the admission of newly independent States to the 
United Nations, and economic-development schemes 
demonstrate that Negro Africa is advancing with 
breathtaking rapidity from its traditional ways into 
the modern world. Where, one may ask, is the Afri- 
ca of the travelogues, the villages in the forest clear- 
ing, the beat of the jungle drum, the medicine man 
with his dark doings, the warrior with spear and 
shield? Where, in short, are all the paraphernalia so 
dear to the heart of makers of grade-B films? One 
answer is that, of course, much if not all of this is 
still to be found, however modified by the tremen- 
dous impact of the Western way of life. Let the 
traveller but leave the beaten track and the bustle 
of modern Dakar, Lagos, or Léopoldville and he will, 
without difficulty, find much which conforms to the 
picture of the life he had thought of as typically 
African 

The traditional African way of life may be called 
the tribal way. In spite of vast diversity of custom, 
language, and race, the basic outlines of the tribal 
manner of living show everywhere a certain general 
similarity, particularly when we contrast it with the 
institutions of modern industrialism and national- 
ism. The tribe is a group of people inhabiting a 
common territory, speaking a common dialect or 
language, practicing similar customs, and bound by 
ties of real or fictitious common descent from a 
single ancestor. The African concept of the tribe is 
quite like that of the Bible, where such expressions 
as the children of Israel, for the Jews, or the children 
of Ammon, for the Ammonites, were intended in a 
quite literal way. The tribe is not necessarily a 
political unit in the sense of having formal govern- 
mental institutions, though many tribes in Africa 
have a headman or king and a native bureaucratic 
system. There are in Africa south of the Sahara 
perhaps 1,000 tribes, and this figure is more likely 
to be an underestimate than an overestimate. 

A glance at the past as we can now reconstruct it 
through the combined efforts of linguistics, archae- 
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South Africa’s Bantu-speaking Ndebele take pride in design. 


ology, conventional history, physical anthropology, 
and other sciences will help us to understand the 
sources of this great diversity. Let us begin with 
race. We think of sub-Saharan Africa quite rightly 
as the Negro continent, for the vast majority of its 
inhabitants are Negro today, even after several cen- 
turies of European colonization. In additicn, how- 
ever, there are other groups, relatively small in num- 
ber, who have been in Africa at least as long as the 
Negro, perhaps even longer. These include the 
Pygmies of the Congo forest, and the Bushmen and 
Hottentots of South Africa. 

Of these, the Pygmies may be simply an offshoot 
of the Negro, with physical specialization in the di- 
rection of small stature, but the Bushmen and Hot- 
tentots with their characteristic sallow complexion, 
wrinkled skin, and peppercorn hair are fundamen- 
tally distinct from the Negro and must have a dif- 
ferent origin. Could we go back in time but a short 
period as the million-year history of man is reck- 
oned, the relative importance of these groups would 
appear very different from that which we find at 
present. Approximately 8,000 years ago there 
occurred a most significant advance in the develop- 
ment of mankind. This event was the first domesti- 
cation of plants and animals. Its effect was truly 
revolutionary. Man was finally freed from his age- 
long dependence on the daily vicissitudes of a hunt- 
ing existence. A sedentary life with a vast increase 
in population density leading to the formation of 
urban centers and centralized political organization 
became possible. 

At the time that this first plant and animal do- 
mestication took place, all our evidence indicates 
that the Negro occupied West Africa and an extend- 
ed belt of savannah country east of it and north of 
the Congo forest. The whole vast Southern part of 
the continent was occupied by Pygmies and Bush- 
men. The characteristic and beautiful cave paintings 
of the latter, reminiscent of the cave art of the Old 
Stone Age in Spain, have been found in East Africa 
far north of present Bushman territory in South 
Africa. To complete the picture, Caucasians in- 
habited the Northern part of [Continued on page 61) 
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The #-member Rotary Club of Accra was o 
Club Secretary. Vice-President Michel Jean- 
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On Horse Street in Accra, the capital, a mixture of native and Western dress sym- 
bolizes the o’d and new in Ghana’s change from colonial rule to modern statehood. J 
The nation’s proud new motto is chiselled into Independence Arch (photo center). : 3 


N THE swiftly changing African scene the spot- 
light has fallen brightly on Ghana (see map on 
page 10), a small West African nation with less 

than one percent of the continent's land area. The 
principal reason for this is that Ghana, formerly the 
Gold Coast, was the first of the African colonies to 
achieve independence under African rule. Because 
it was the first, Ghana has become a kind of pilot 
scheme, an experiment in democracy watehed 
closely by leaders of similar nonwhite areas now 
graduating to self-rule. 

Events in Ghana since it gained independence in 
March, 1957, have provided ammunition for men on 
both sides of the colonial issue. Skeptics of self-rule 
cite instances of maladministration, but proponents 
counter with just as many instances of good govern- 
ment. Few observers, however, argue the wisdom of 
Great Britain's decision to heed growing feelings of 
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| A NEW NATION 


rganized in 1958 by Michael Quist (left), nou 
ouis (center) came to Ghana from Mauritius. 


Modern new buildings like the Bank of Ghana are bringing a fresh look to the capi- 
tal, a hot and humid coastal city of 210,000, Ghana's progress under independence 
is watched closely by other nonwhite African territories rushing toward selj-rule. 


nationalism in the colony and give it independence 
when it did. The cordial relations between Ghana 
and other Western nations remain intact, even 
strengthened, today. 

Led by its popular and energetic Prime Minister, 
Kwame Nkrumah, this young nation of 442 million 
people works in concert with the British; is estab- 
lishing good relations, particularly trade relations, 
with other nations; and is broadening its industrial 
and agricultural base to guard against the perils of 
a one-crop economy. Ghana produces a third of the 
world’s supply of cocoa. The two-year-old Rotary 
Club in the capital city of Accra (a-kra’) is one of 
Ghana's newer contacts with the rest of the world. 
In the photos on the next few pages you will meet 
some of its members, whose efforts—individually 
and together—provide a good example of the team- 
work that makes self-rule work in Ghana. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Teamwork between Ghanaians and Europeans helps to bridge the technical gap until Ghana can 
train its own industrial and agricultural specialists. Rotarian Frank Read (right), a former British 
Army officer, heads a local construction company building homes and a furniture factory in Accra. 


Employed by the Ministry of Health, Dr. Bani Forster is 
chief of Accra’s mental hospital, directs a staff of 400. 


WV HILE NOT born with a silver spoon, Ghana 
did come into dominion status with significant ad- 
vantages. It inherited a working form of govern- 
ment. A huge cocoa crop boosts per capita income 
to a level second only to that of the Union of South 
Africa. Big deposits of bauxite, the raw material of 
aluminum, lie near the Volta River, which is a 
source of hydroelectric power soon to be harnessed 
by the construction of a 350-foot dam. 

Prime Minister Nkrumah ticks off a long list of 
Ghana’s problems, chief among which are the lack 
of doctors, teachers, schools, communications, indus- 
try, and technical and agricultural skills: These are 
targets in Ghana’s Second Development Plan, a five- 
year program designed to diversify industry and 
agriculture, attract foreign development capital, 
teach more people to read, make them healthier, and 
put more food in their stomachs. Here are some 
Accra Rotarians helping to fulfill that plan. 
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Herbert P. Hinchcliffe, managing director of the Ghana Com- 

mercial Bank, joined the Club last August, has held member- 
Charter member James Bethell manages Ghana's largest and ship in several Rotary Clubs in India for the last 26 years. 
most modern department store, employing about 800 people. 


Charter member Britton Spio-Garbrah helps direct 
State-owned radio station, serves as commentator. 


Vyles Craston, one of Club's 26 charter members, 
manages swank Ambassador Hotel (background). 


William Baidoe-Ansah (center), head of the biggest newspaper and printing 
plant in the country, is one of 104 members of Ghana's National Assembly. 





Accra’s Community Center is headed by Mowbray Elliott 
(left). whe at 26 is youngest Club member. Boys in back- 
ground are hearing a talk on the Pan-African movement. 


Continued on nezt page) 








It's Monday, and a before-dinner social hour brings together Rotarians James 
Bethell, Dr. Bani Forster, Myles Craston, and Frank Handscomb (left to right). 


(Continued from previous page) 


Ground nuts stew, the national dish of Ghana, is simi- 
lar to curry. It includes rice and meat with strong 
sauce. Left, Myles Craston; at right, Mowbray Elliott. 


Rotary Meets 


at the Sound of 
the Gong-Gon¢ 


In less than two years the Rotary Club of Accra has grown from 26 to 40 
members. Among Ghana’s 44, million people only 7,000 are non-African, 
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Rotary meets in the Ambassador Hotel, an example of the “new look” replacing the city’s present mixture of architectural styles. 


Here, as in any other land, a good story well told is heartily enjoyed. 


} 


1 to dinner in the fashionable Ambassa- 
vor Hote ‘hen the gong-gong (above, left) 
rings out af lessert, the conversation dies 
and the R ry Club of Accra swings into a 
program that differs little from a Club pro- 
gram held in Keokuk, Iowa, or Patna, India. 

‘lub Secretary Michael Quist, who organ- 
ized the group in 1958, is a typical member. 
A nati ryhanaian, he is chief accountant 
and secretary of a company selling heavy 
earth-n g equipment. He guides the 

rship-education program, 

es plays an especially im- 
formative years of the 

color bar in Ghana, which 

inan Negro. There are, in fact, 

y about 7 non-Africans, most of whom 
are Britis! Vhen photographer Paul Alma- 

isked an Accra Rotarian to name the best 
thing his C had ever done, his quick reply 
was fo make a start in so young a 


country 


Or. MONDAY at 7:30 P.M 10 men sit 
tou 
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“There is (as yet) no shortage of elephant,” though poachers kill hundreds a year. These are crossing Kenya’s Uaso Nyiro River. 
Illegal slaughter and expanding humanity threaten the existence of Africa’s game. 


By DONALD KER 


\" HEN I first came to Africa in 1911, half a 
century ago, the accepted ideas of the continent 
were couched in terms of exploration and missionary 
work, unlimited ivory, the terrors of disease and 
witchcraft, but withal—in the newspaper sense— 
romance. The news and jargcn of today are so much 
more severe: trade unions and hydroelectric proj- 
ects, industrial expansion and constitutional ad- 
vance. That is a measure of the vast evolutionary 
change that has swept across Africa in the space 
of my lifetime, a change precocious in some terri- 
tories, more languid in others, but everywhere and 
all-embracing; its roots in ambitions and national 
rivalries, its branches groping anxiously in every 
field of progress. The drums... to talk of television. 
The rites of barbarism... to the rights of man 

In the context of Africa’s wildlife, the changes 
have been no less fundamental, every bit as im- 
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mense. One change is obvious: complete transforma- 
tion in many areas or zones from the untampered 
herds and migration routes of years ago to the game 
stocks now left, worriedly scrutinized or still dwin- 
dling today. Another change has been inevitable: 
that from the pace and idea of porter safaris into 
relatively unknown country—as when I started pro- 
fessional hunting in 1926—to the intensity and speed 
of highly mechanized, precisely equipped, and care- 
fully controlled safaris which distinguish this dec- 
ade. With this latter form of evolution has come, 
gladly enough, a revolution in purpose and tech- 
nique: the old ideas on sport through killing have 
been tempered by the lure—no whit less noble—of 
observation, understanding. Thus, while the hunt- 
ing of elephant, buffalo or leopard, or kudu and 
sable, under rigid conditions of sportsmanship, can 
exercise the mind and muscles, stir the blood, yet in 
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ever-increa hands today the camera brings more 
bounty than the gun 

That neatly presages the greatest change of all: 
the change in mankind's attitude of mind. In a 
sense this has come through a reassessment of 
luxury values, through knowledge—almost shock— 
that the erstwhile luxury of abundance has given 
place, in what remains, to the luxury of scarceness. 
It is neat, and heartening, that the conscience and 
the science of conservation have entered the scene 
in time. It is a miracle—usefully acknowledged 
while the eyes of the world rest so avidly on Africa 

that so much does remain 

My task for the remainder of this article, which 
can barely in such length scratch the surface of the 
subject, must be to put these reflections in perspec- 
tive 

Africa south of the Sahara is huge territory. There 
are the East African countries, which I Know most 
intimately, of Kenya and Tanganyika and Uganda, 
and these beyond doubt contain the greatest residue, 
in terms of numbers and variety, of game. There 
are the Federation territories: the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, lying above the great loom of South 
Africa from Limpopo to the Cape. There are Portu- 
Mozambique and Angola; the 
yawning Belgian Congo; the huge forests of French 
Equatorial Africa reaching toward the enigma and 
experiment of gathering independence in Africa’s 
West 

So much that I must say, therefore, can be but 
A point that is relevant here may be 
but, as in all such instances, the 
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generalization 


inapposite there; 


levice of generalization will contain the aura of 


irly enough, the greatest single cause of de- 

cline in game numbers and loss of wilderness areas 

s been the phenomenon of human expansion. This 

f has had two aspects: first, a fantastic accelera- 

er 50 years in sheer numbers of human beings 

tock and paraphernalia and needs, 

from the introduction of security and ad- 

education and medicine, improved 

hniques, and all those services often 

as the horrors of colonialism; secondly, the 

nbelievable creation, over such a short 

and communications and industries 

il projects, thrusting into Africa, 

zration routes, pushing the wildlife 

these aspects, while not yet disastrous, 

in the context been inevitably damaging; yet 

the attitude underlying development has, if any- 

thing, been even. more damaging. Only now are 

Governments generally paying heed to voices that 

hitherto have been crying for the wilderness. So 

much destruction, hitherto, has been caused and 

threatened by expansion ignorant of or indifferent 

to the conservation of primary natural resources: 
water sources and the land 

Hunting is often held to be a major cause of game 

decimation, but in such a view rationality is re- 

Ce possible to single out, historically, 

th Africa, or in French and Belgian 

parts of almost any territory, that 


period of cities 
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Donald Ker is one of the most famous “white hunters” and 
best shots in all Africa. Yet, as Alan Moorehead reports 
in No Room in the Ark, “Having spent half a lifetime win 
ing in the bush—at the age of 16 he was already out on 
his own, sometimes for months at a time, shooting ele 
phant—he | Ker) cannot now bear to destroy a wild animal 

. except for food; and even that he does with reluctance.” 
As director of Ker & Downey Safaris, Lid., Nairobi, Ken 
ya, and as honorary park warden for the national parks of 
both Kenya and Uganda, he much prefers to camera 
safaris. His latest book is African Adventure (Stackpole). 


resulted some decades ago in most distressing 
slaughter of plains game or elephant or lion. But 
the professional hunting of today, as practiced in 
East Africa and eisewhere, does not fall in this 
category. It is rigidly controlled, both in extent and 
in its code; it is selective; the mere presence of hunt- 
ing parties will frequently discourage or prevent far 
more disastrous, illegal techniques. 

This leads, of course, to poaching, and there is no 
doubt whatever that poaching, over this past decade, 
has been the greatest scourge that African animals 
have ever had to face. In East Africa alone, the 
richest game areas, the poaching toll in the past few 
years has certainly exceeded 300 animals per day. | 
repeat: per day. The impetus is easy to follow. In 
the old days the illegal slaughter of game—called 
poaching for convenience—had its roots in environ- 
ment: animals were killed by the African peoples 
for food or clothing or weapons and utensils, in pro- 
tection, or to accumulate the impedimenta of witch- 
craft. The scale was relatively trivial in its impact. 
But in recent times, poaching has become highly 
and victously commercialized. The black-market 
prices of ivory and rhino horn have rocketed, offer- 
ing the lure of fantastic profits to receivers and 
middlemen on the colorful (or shoddy, according to 
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point of view) East African water fronts, the traders 
who pull these particular strings. Inland, greatly 
increased purchasing power among teeming African 
communities, springing from coffee or cotton or 
whatever it may be, has created a lustful market for 
meat and tails and other things. With the onset of 
new markets has marched new organization and 
new techniques. Poison arrows and muzzle-loaders 
and pits have long been with us, though never on 
today’s scale. Steel-wire snares, stolen from mines 
and ginneries or even (nowadays) freely on sale, 
have provided the modern murderous technique. 
Crafty minds, at the center of a web of pitiless 
organization, with transport at its command, and 
skilled in law evasion, have been—all across the face 
of Africa—winning the day. But, at last, public out- 
rage is aroused. 

There are other, and comparatively small-scale, 
factors in the narrative of wildlife destruction. It 
can certainly be argued that modern four-wheel- 
drive vehicles, through their ability to penetrate 
swiftly once-inaccessible terrain, have helped to thin 
the stocks, both through direct destruction and 
through the effect—which we still do not fully 
understand—of disturbance on animal! resilience and 
breeding potential. In some territories ( Rhodesia is 
a justly favorite example) the slaughter of game in 
an inept endeavor to eliminate tsetse fly has been 
sickening both in scale and in effect; elsewhere, 
prior to the now-hopeful results of spraying tech- 
niques, tracts of Africa have been bulldozed clear 
of bush and vegetation, with results, yet to be fully 
felt, that can only bring smiles to the desert. 

Control shooting by game departments in defense 
of crops and projects has been, as a matter of policy, 
inevitable, and, broadly speaking, over the whole 
face of Africa it does not rate as catastrophe. 
Isolated incidents or qualifications stand out, how- 
ever, notably affecting the status of rhino and lion. 
Last under this heading might come a note about 
capture and export of animals, and here, in its effect, 
I would just mention cheetah. 
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In the face of all pressures and assaults it really 
seems miraculous, as suggested earlier, that so much 
game remains. In latter years the fact can be 
ascribed in part to conservation practice. But over 
the longer period it is the sheer vast magnitude of 
Africa that has been on the animals’ side. For all 
of Johannesburg and Nairobi and Elizabethville; for 
all of Kariba and coffee and railway networks and 
the Copperbelt scene; for all of parliaments and uni- 
versities and oil and Coca Cola... yet tracts of 
desert and forest and mountain and swamp, and 
even snaches of plain, lie brooding today under the 
changeless African sun, much as they always were. 

Of course when saying, as must be said, that the 
huge animal accumulations encountered by the early 
hunters are no more, this does not mean that the 
girth and sweep of Africa do not still hold their 
faunal wonderment, regarded by many as the great- 
est natural phenomenon left to the world. But it 
does underline the need for perspective in assessing 
or describing the stocks of today. 

It is quite impossible, in this space, for me to 
mention or relate specific remarks to all the species 
and subspecies of animals and birds and reptiles that 
make up the composite lure of Africa. Still less am 
I able to subdivide such remarks in respect of differ- 
ent territories or zones. But what I can and will do, 
in the cause of perspective, is to look very briefly at 
the status of East Africa, as wildlife’s heart and 
cradle. 

Taking the “Big Five’ first, there is (as yet) no 
shortage of elephant, although big tuskers are nota- 
bly scarcer. Over these past few years, buffalo, quite 
decidedly, have seemed on the increase. The posi- 
tion with rhino and lion is infinitely more disturb- 
ing: of course, there are odd pockets where these 
animals seem plentiful, but over the countries as a 
whole regulations for the sharply increased protec- 
tion of these species have been introduced, and 
nobody is inclined to call them premature. Leopard, 
in the cause of stock protection, and for the value 
of their skins, have taken a considerable beating, but 
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“There yet remain in these fascinating lands [of East Africa) large herds of wildebeest and zebra.” Game is scarcer elsewhere. 
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forested and mountain areas and river 
vhere leopard are still profuse. 

more rapidly: Hippo, in the panorama, are 
but crocodile have been horribly poached. 
Cheetah are becoming decidedly scarce. Kudu can 
be found, sable can frequently be found, but 
roan are now rare. Though confined to narrower 
migration routes and grazing grounds, there yet 
rema in these fascinating lands large herds of 
wildebeest and zebra, Tommy and Grant's gazelles, 
kongoni and impala, eland and giraffe; to some, the 
bush-fringed plains breathe most of Africa, so that 
these—with topi and oryx, wart hog and ostrich, 
hyena and jackal—put zest and meaning into the 
African day 

Although few of the individual conservation 
projects in Africa are comparatively venerable, it is 
only in recent times that the idea of the manage- 
appeared or appealed 
iture of deliberate policies. 
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ment of game resources has 


as a [ei 
T HE direct impetus, over the continent as a whole, 
has been the increasing scarcity of viable stocks of 
game. Using that as a key, Governments and peoples 
have come to realize that they were in danger of 
losing, by default, a significant cultural heritage, a 
phenomenon that shouid be held in trust for man- 
kind and that could be matched, as a source of na- 
tional possession and pride, with the arts and 
institutions of more emergent lands. Then, apart 
or aesthetic value, Governments have 
been increasingly advised, from their domestic 
scientific staffs and by visitors from overseas, that 
their game and wilderness areas were of very real 
intrinsically, and as the 
cradie for important ecological research. Coupled 
h this has come the new understanding that 
tion of game and wilderness areas was a 
vital factor in the fight against erosion, the battle 
for water and the conflict with the desert; wild 
Africa was needed, as a bastion guarding the flanks 
developed land. There has arisen the 
ne cropping (game farming) might 
a proper and rewarding land use. 
there has emerged the competitive 
all over Africa for tourist revenue, in its 
dwill aspects, which depends for its 
resence and presentation of wildlife. 
ervation and management of game 
eem both necessary and urgent. When 
it first, there were obvious problems. 
itest was lack of knowledge: so many 
frica could contribute a great deal of piece- 
edge based on long experience and obser- 
there was no classified data springing 
ned study. Research projects had to be 
tubbed their toes always on finance. 
eer lack of money—has been a mas- 
nduving problem. It has frustrated so 
efforts and disheartened the staffs of 
rtments and national parks; it has held up 
and road building and all forms of 
it has vastly hindered antipoaching 
oomed over game affairs with the awful 
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logic of young and poor communities in which so 
many other things have seemed essential first. 
Nonetheless, we have, spread across Africa, a 
chain of variously designated national parks and 
game reserves. Names like Kruger, Wankie, Selous, 
Serengeti, Gorongoza, Tsavo, Amboseli, Murchison 
Falls, Pare National Albert, are of world renown. 
They are supported or surrounded, in many cases, by 
other or intermediate styles of sanctuary—partial 


“The position with rhino and lion is infinitely more dis- 
turbing.” Here, a great black-maned lion basks in the sun, 


reserves, controlled areas, closed districts, and the 
like. The idea of control and preservation is wide- 
spread, from the Indian Ocean to the equatorial 
jungles and the desert’s fringe. Mankind has stirred 
slowly, often with parsimony or under handicap. 
But, at last, mankind has stirred. 

Admirable work has been commenced, and the 
record of Government intent displays that more will 
yet be undertaken. It has saved much; it stands 
between wildlife and ultimate disaster. 

But... it is not yet systematic. It is sporadic. 
And not only is it sporadic, but also it does not carry 
universal conviction among the peoples of these 
lands. Traditionally, the African peoples have been 
indifferent to or inimical toward wildlife. Their 
ignorance is profound. Our duty and opportunity 
now are to remedy this by massive schemes of edu- 
cation, and by policies which give the African both 
a tangible and a psychological stake in all that needs 
to be done. There is heartening evidence that this is 
recognized, and that coherent undertaking—through 
reward and example—will yet meet with fuller 
African response. 

Well, there it is. The half century cannot easily 
be patterned in words. So many ills have their roots 
in enormous material progress ill matched, as vet, by 
human preparedness and comprehension. In the 
context of game, much has been plucked, if only 
just, from the abyss, and dedication is not lacking 
for the years that lie ahead. 

In that, at least, we find belief and consolation. 

Men, and their hopes, must go on. 
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The Builder Rests 


Death has come to the Chicagoan who was Secretary of Rotary International 


from 1910 to 1942 and who thus greatly helped to shape the organization. 


NOW lay ankle deep on the streets of Chicago last 
Sunday evening* and small flakes swirled in the 
air, Thus, as the man from the first-floor apart- 

ment at 3648 North Lake Shore Drive left his door to 
mail some letters which he had written during the 
quiet afternoon, his wife cautioned: “Now, don’t you 
fall.” A few minutes later he returned home. “Well, 
Peggy,” he said, “you see I didn’t fall.” And having 
said it, he slumped to the floor and was dead. 

So ended the life of Chesley Reynolds Perry—Chi- 
cagoan, U. S. American, internationalist, and individ- 
ualist, whose impress on Rotary was deeper than that 
of any other man excepting only its Founder, who 
termed Ches “the builder of Rotary International.” 

Tonight, four days later, a group of men and women 
will meet in a chapel on North Dearborn Street to 
thank Heaven for having put among them this dear 
friend, this strong personality, this altogether unique 
human being. A few will know of his earliest days in 
his native Chicago, of his newspaper route and his 
janitor job in his father’s stationery stores. More will 
have heard of his work in the Public Library, of his 
front-line service as a lieutenant in the U. S. Army in 
Cuba in 1898, and of his entrance into the business 
world first as an insurance salesman, then as a seller 
of cement-brick machinery. But al! will know the 
happy story of how he joined the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago in 1908, presided in 1910 over the first Conven- 
tion of the 16 Rotary Clubs which had sprung up by 
that time, agreed to serve part time as the Secretary of 

* February 21, 1960 


the association they formed, and remained to serve for 
32 years as Secretary of what became Rotary Interna- 
tional. The Paul Harris dream? Ches Perry devised 
the means of holding it out in open hand to all men 
everywhere who wanted it and were able to receive it. 
Just one part of his device was the Magazine you are 
reading which he brought into being in 1911 and edit- 
ed until 1929. 

Many there tonight will remember the diplomacy 
and sagacity with which he dealt with Presidents, 
Boards, Committees, and Conventions, and some will 
smile at the recollection of how, year after year, Ches 
would step aboard the “Convention Special” only sec- 
onds ahead of the all-aboard. Be on time. Don’t waste 
it. Many whom he hired to the “RI Staff” will remem- 
ber how, working right through week-ends and vaca- 
tions, Ches would nevertheless sometimes claim an 
hour or two of office time for himself: “When I'm at 
my desk and have my hat on, I’m not here.” 

In 1954 Rotarians of the world, in Convention gath- 
ered, wanted to name Ches Secretary Emeritus. He de- 
clined. He wanted, he said, to be just what he was, “a 
run-of-the-mill Rotarian.” This he strove hard to be 

. » but, well aware that his experience was greater 
than any other man’s, he shared his Rotary views with 
thousands through letters and talks and challenged 
all to reéxamine, revise, and rally afresh. 

The telegrams are pouring in and they speak, as do 
two of Ches’ friends on following pages, of the sadness 
and yet the gladness that is in the hearts of men and 


women around the world. . .. Now to the chapel. 


With Albert S. Adams, 1919.20 RI President, Ches 
studies magazine he founded, The Rotarian. . . . 
(Right) Ches with his wife, Peggy, as Chicago 
Club marked his 50 years in Rotary in 1958. 


Ches, the dynamic organizer, in the old days—a feu years after he agreed to become 
Secretary of the first association of Rotary Clubs on a temporary basis. In the plhioto 
he has just signed a Club charter and here hands it to his first secretary, Mildred 
Trosin Vandervelde, who served Rotary International for 40 years, retiring in 1952. 





Chesley R. Perry 
12 September 
1872 


21 February 
1960 


’Tis better that a man’s own works 


Than that another man’s words 
Should praise him. 











A Memory of Ches 


Rotary’s President recalls a 


helpful man ... and a debt. 


In APRIL, 1944, I boarded a U. S. troopship in my 
New Zealand homeland and sailed to the U.S.A. to at- 
tend, as an incoming District Governor, the smal! war- 
time Convention of Rotary International held in May 
of that year in Chicago, Illinois. 

Arriving as a complete stranger in that vast city 
where Rotary had its beginnings, I prepared to spend 
a quiet evening in my room. Soon, however, the tele- 
phone rang. “I’m Ches Perry,” said the caller. My 
spirits, frayed by long and difficult travel, went up 
at the sound of the name which was as well known in 
my own home city of Auckland as it was in the 5,180 
other cities of the world that had Rotary Clubs. Could 
it be that the man Paul Harris had described as the 
builder of Rotary was calling me? 

“Some of us Chicago Rotarians are having a fireside 
meeting out in Highland Park tonight, Harold,” Ches 
went on. “I thought you might like to join us. I'll pick 
you up.” I accepted and spent a delightful evening 
taking part in a penetrating discussion of human rights 
and property rights in the recreation room of that 
lovely American home that night. 

That was the first of a great many meetings and in- 
formal talks and meals and walks I was to have with 
Chesley Perry, the man generally recognized as the 
organizing genius of our world-wide fellowship. I 
certainly came to regard him and to appreciate him 
as such. 

My last meeting with Ches was an unforgettable 

experience for which I shall be forever grateful. Hear- 
ing that Ches had been ordered complete rest, George 
Means and I sought permission to call and see him. 
With a humorous gleam in his eye and in a voice as 
resonant as ever, Ches soon brushed aside any talk 
about his health and instead brought his amazingly 
resilient mind to bear on some of the current problems 
we face in long-range planning for the future of 
Rotary. 
Believing with Paul Harris that “the best is yet to 
be,” Ches had suggestions for rephrasing the Object 
of Rotary so that greater emphasis may be given to 
the obligation of the individual Rotarian to be 
“thoughtful of and heipful to others.” Is it to be 
wondered that my mind turned back to that night in 
1944 when Ches had put his own philosophy of Rotary 
to work on being so thoughtful of and helpful to an 
obscure New Zealand Rotarian so far from his home 
and loved ones? The following day I received a 
lengthy letter from Ches covering some points he 
felt had been overlooked during our discussion. 

It may be that you and I would not have known 
Rotary had Ches not come to it in 1908. Surely with- 
out him Rotary would not have had the clear sense 
of direction and purpose nor the splendid machinery 
for the achievement of that purpose of which we are 
all so proud today. For all of this we owe Ches a 
debt we can never pay. 

As President of Rotary International, I send to 
Ches’ wife, Peggy, so long a cheery note in his life 
and ours, the love and sympathy and gratitude of 
Rotarians around the world. The coming years can 
only make us see even more clearly the great good 
fortune that was ours in having Ches with us. 


Haroto T. Tuomas 
President of Rotary International 
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The Founder, Paul P. Harris ... and the builder, Ches Perry. in 
1941. From their meeting in 1908 until Paul’s death in 1947 these 
men were the fountainheads of Rotary philosophy and Rotary or- 
ganization and worked side by side throughout the four decades. 


We Are Grateful 


By GEORGE R. MEANS 


General Secretary, Rotary International 


An appreciation ... by an heir of 


this man of unshakable principle. 


I, SOME MEASURE Rotarians the world around 
are aware of the singular réle which Ches Perry 
played in the building and developing of Rotary In- 
ternational. Countless numbers recall the tribute 
paid to Ches by Paul Harris when Paul wrote these 
now oft-quoted words: “If I can in truth be called 
the architect, Ches can with equal truth be called the 
builder of Rotary International.” 

But comparatively few Rotarians have been in 
position to appreciate the scope of Ches’ contribu- 
tion as General Secretary of the organization as have 
been members of his staff who were privileged to 
assist him through the long years of his untiring and 
dedicated leadership. It is from that privileged posi- 
tion that I write these words which of necessity 
must be inadequate to give full expression to the 
greatness of the man and his work, but which stem 
from profound admiration and firsthand knowledge 
of his life of service. 

Early and late he toiled in Rotary’s behalf, with- 
out regard to hours, or holidays, or vacation periods. 
Meticulously, thoroughly, objectively, but at the 
same time lovingly, Ches dealt with the myriad mat- 
ters which daily crossed his desk. Uncompromising 
as to principle, and painstakingly methodical, he was 
at the same time a man of vision. Commenting on 
this Paul Harris wrote: “Ches’ vision has always 
been wide enough to comprehend the possibilities. 
‘Faithful unto the last little detail’ is what is said of 
him.” 
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which saw in the 32 years of his a goal in which he believed, and which he was con- 
organization grow from 16 Rotary vinced would bring happiness to others 
n 5,000; a vision that saw during In perhaps what is the last published afticle writ- 
number increase to some 10,400 ten by Ches, appearing in the February 19 issue of 
itries. It was a capacity for organ- the bulletin of the Rotary Club of Chicago, the Gy- 
eloped extension methods, which rator, he concludes his item entitled How Rotary 
es to serve District Governors and Began with this paragraph: 
ie the Secretariat a storehouse of Since then (1910) the ideal of service to others has 
elpful information. It was an ad- gone around the world, until today there are over 
ty which temized the organiza- 10,000 Rotary Clubs and millions of people have ac- 
processes, creative ability which cepted this ideal as their way of life or have been 
ted for n ny years the organiza- benefited by the activating principles of the Golden 
Rule in human relations. 
all, motivating every task, was a In Ches’ passing the organization has suffered an 
desire to be of service. His works irreparable loss; personally I have lost a cherished 
petent manifestation of what he be- friend and trusted counsellor. But from him we 
essence of Rotary, captured in the have received a rich inheritance, a building not 
ted and loved so well—*“thought- made with hands, but of the spirit, noble and en- 
elpfulness to others.” during 
irily concerned with Rotary’s ideal- No more will appreciated communications reach 
y, for which he is largely responsi- my desk bearing the familiar signature “C.R.P.” I 
ightened view a necessary device shall miss them. No more will he pay welcome visits 
opagation of its ideals. And in his to the Central Office, where frequently he stopped 
eral Secreta dealing daily with by to share with us information and ideas, or to re 
and encumbered though he was view the files in order to refresh his amazing mem- 
details of administration, he did not ory on a score of Rotary subjects currently engaging 
f the real air d purpose of Rotary his interest. We shall miss those visits. But as we 
pelling him constantly was the de- go about our tasks there will scarcely be a day when 
we shall not find evidences of his handiwork. And 
der, knew discouragement. He ex- for this we shall be grateful, just as in a larger sense 


] 


leaders of stature the pain of be- we shall be grateful always for the man who, work- 


od. But in his heart he also ex- ing among us, quietly demonstrated the Rotary ideal 
ind satisfaction of working toward of service. 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Steer Tranquillizers. Cattle are fright- 
ened by noise, handling, and change of 
environment during shipment to market. 
They become more susceptible to in- 
fection and may come down with ship- 
ping fever which kills many animals 
and downgrades the quality of beef from 
those that live. Cattlemen have found a 
way to overcome the problem. They take 
the fear out of a steer by giving one 
of several types of tranquillizers, either 
orally or by injection. It has been esti- 
mated that millions of additional pounds 
of beef a year may be made available by 
this treatment. The net effect: more 
and better beef for the table. (1) 


@ Protective Coating for Cars. A protec- 
tive coating formulated especially for 
use during the first year to 18 months 
of car life for the acrylic lacquers and 
“super” enamels on virtually all new 
cars has been developed by the inven- 
tors of these slow-chalking paints. The 
coating enhances their high luster as 
well as providing a water-repellent sur- 
face that washes easier. It also provides 
a protective film for bumpers and body 
trim. (2) 


@ Air-Conditioned Headwear. Hot heads 
can be kept cool by use of new head- 
wear containing a patented aluminum 
sweatband cooling system which works 
somewhat like an evaporation or desert 
cooler. Three strands of cellulose sponge 
are adhered to the metallic sweatband. 
These can absorb two ounces of water, 
and through evaporation and air circu- 
lation the temperature of the sweatband 
may be dropped as much as 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit. One water saturation will 
give three to five hours of cooling. (3) 


@ Fast-Drying House Paint. A recently 
formulated and now commercially avail- 
able water-based acrylic emulsion house 
paint is said to be the first all-new house 
paint in 50 years and to have 50 percent 
longer life. It may be used on properly 
primed wood surfaces as well as on any 
type of masonry, including asbestos 
shingles, and on metal. On drying, it 
forms a tough tenacious film which pos- 
esses inherent flexibilitv. The film ex- 
pands and contracts with the surface to 
which it is applied, without checking o 
cracking. It is an effective barrier to 
water, yet it is permeable to vapor. This 
allows trapped moisture to escape with- 
out permitting water to enter from the 
outside. Thus it is blister resistant. Be- 
cause of its chemical stability, the film 
resists discoloration or damage from 


50 


atmospheric fumes or salt air. It also is 
resistant to damage or color degradation 
from long exposure to sunlight. Many 
claims are made by its 110-year- 
old paint manufacturer. (4) 


other 


@ Television Tape. The new practice of 
recording television programs on mag- 
netic tape, rather than on conventional 
film, is showing rapid growth. The tape 
requires no processing and may be used 
immediately after recording. One major 


Winning acceptance from yacht own- 
ers, duck hunters, and campers is an 
inflatable dinghy which can be pow- 
ered with a small outboard motor. It 
comes equipped with two folding alu- 
minum paddles, a hand pump, and 
two seats; it fits into the trunk of a 
car or the storage space on a boat. 


U. S. television network now tapes 65 
percent of its West Coast broadcast ma- 
terial and about 25 percent of its Eastern 
material. 


eB Cooking Aids. Closely resembling a 
miniature Jet Age rocket, with heat- 
gathering fins at one end of a sealed 
stainless-steel tube, a new device when 
inserted into meats makes it possible to 
cook them from the inside out. In real- 
ity, it pipes the cooking heat 
deep inside a roast or fowl so the meat, 
instead of cooking only from the outside 
in, cooks and simultaneously 
throughout—and in half the usual time 
fuel. For example, 
using at an oven temperature 
of 350 degrees Fahrenheit, an 18- to 24- 
turkey can be cooked in two 
hours and 45 minutes while ordinarily 
5% to 6% hours’ cooking time would be 
Further, it reduces the evapo- 


simply 


even 


and using half the 


two pins 


pound 


requli 


ration of natural juices, eliminates the 
need for basting, and results in juicier 
meats with shrinkage reduced from 40 
to 50 percent. The same pins inserted 
into meat will cut its freezing time in 
half. Secrets of their operation are the 
black anodized aluminum fins for maxi- 
mum heat absorption and the refriger- 
ant chemical! in the sealed tube, whose 
latent heat of vapor transmits the heat 
uniformly. (5) 


@ Future Mobile Homes. Trailer design- 
ers, too, can dream, according to Mon- 
santo magazine. They foresee for entire 
trailer home bodies the same reinforced 
molded plastic construction which now 
forms auto bodies, the hulls of big rac- 
ing sloops, whole rail-coach sleeping 
compartments, and the exterior walls of 
houses. Trailer designers soon should be 
turning out light, streamlined travel 
trailers which even may have telescop- 
ing sections. These could be pulled out 
when the trailer is stationary and 
pushed into a smaller, more convenient 
unit for travel. 


@ Electronic Eye in Sky. A television sys- 
tem that will enable astronomers on the 
ground to aim and focus a 
hung from a balloon 15 miles high is be- 
ing developed for Princeton University 
stargazers. The camera will be carried 
aloft in a pressurized case. The system 
also includes an airborne transmitter 
and a receiver on the ground. TV con- 
trols and telemetering devices wil] make 
it possible for the astronomers to take 
clear pictures of the sun through a 12- 
inch reflecting telescope. 


teleccope 


PEEP.-ettes 


—Personalized envelopes containing 
after-dinner mints may be used for din- 
ner parties, anniversary celebrations, 
children’s parties, trade conventions, 
fraternal, club, and church dinners. (6) 

—Major style innovations in ceramic 
door hardware are shown in new in- 
terior locksets where spherical ceramic 
knobs with a convex face are pressure 
formed to resist chipping and have a 
permanent glasslike finish that prevents 
color fading and resists heat, acids, and 
alkalies. Their availability in white, 
black, and gray, and in pastel shades of 
pink, blue, yellow, and green gives 
homeowners and decorators an oppor- 
tunity to replace old doorknobs to har- 
monize with various color schemes. (7) 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. (2) 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co., c/o Allan 
Perry, Wilmington, Del. (3) Henschel Manu- 
facturing Co., 1602 Locust St., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. (4) John Lucas & Co., 1617 Pennsylvania 
Bivd., Philadelphia, Pa. (5) Thermo Pin 
Corp. of America, P. O. Box 406, Mineola, 
L. 1., N. ¥. (6) ‘Festive Mints’ Service, 3933 
N. Clarendon Ave., Chicago 13, IIL (7) Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. 

Photo: United States 
Avenue of the Americas 

(When writing to fir 
Tue Roragian.) 


Rubber Co. 1230 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Speaking of Books 





—mi/ 


Guides for a reading safari into deepest Africa— 


from Timbuktu to Zululand. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


remainder of this century would be 
written in Africa. That is now unmis- 
takable—and I am very giad that the 
Editors are devoting an issue of Tue 
Rotarian to Africa south of the Sahara, 
and I am happy to have a part in it. 

At least 30 years ago my wife read 
and recommended to me a book of 
African stories: The Little Karoo, by 
Pauline Smith. I was busy with many 
things, and failed to read the book until 
a copy of a new edition came to me re- 
cently. I wish now that I had read it 
when my wife first told me about it, so 
that I could have told her how right I 
think her admiration was. These sim- 
ple, quiet stories of the lives of poor 
farm folk in outlying districts of South 


Africa are marked by the highest degree 
of artistic integrity, beauty, and power. 
I am very giad that a new edition has 
been published; it is my confident 
judgment that this unpretentious book 
may be called a classic of African litera- 
ture, and I think I can promise that you 
will find in it a reading experience you 
will never forget. 

To my mind the plain stories of The 
Little Karoo are finer than those in the 
much more famous and indeed very re- 
warding collection Out of Africa, by 
Isak Dinesen. Not all readers—perhaps 
not many—will agree with me. Cer- 
tainly the stories In Out of Africa are 
rich in impressions of a phase of planta- 
tion life (in Kenya) now largely past. 
They have vivid and sometimes humor- 
ous portrayals of varied characters, and 
sensitive evocations of the African land- 
scape. Perhaps my preference is rooted 
in a personal attitude which not all! will 
share: I tend to hold as the very best in 
narrative literature that In which the 
writer as writer totally disappears. The 
reader is face to face with the expert- 
ence itself, without any sense of an 
intermediary. This is true of The Little 
Karoo. In Out of Africa Isak Dinesen 
is inescapably present on every page— 
and I confess that I do not find hers 
particularly engaging company, in spite 
of the color and vitality of the shared 
experience. 

In my wish to recommend the books 
of Laurens van der Post, one of the best 
of South African writers, I 
better than to quote one of the fine re- 
views received in our recent “Best Book 
I Read in 1959” contest*: a 


cannot do 


review of 


* See Tue Rotraaitan for March, 1960 


The building of the great Kariba Dam 
(left) is described in Frank Clements’ 
Kariba. The installation will create 
a lake 175 miles long; twice the power 
output of Bonneville will be produced. 
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For Safe, Luxurious Travel 


Go Coast Line 
to Miami 


Enjoy a combination of 
streamliner comfort and Coast 
Line courtesy. The ultimate in 
service and travel anytime— 
and especially so for Rotary 
conventioneers. 

Right now, Coast Line is 
making plans to see that your 
trip to Miami will be a plea- 
sant and relaxing experience. 
You'll have a choice of the 
finest in Pullman accommoda- 
tions, and of course all Coast 
Line trains carry dining and 
lounge cars. 

Today—make your reserva- 
tions to Miami via Coast Line. 


Contact your District 
Transportation Committee 
concerning special cars or 
trains or write 

T. K. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


ATLANTIC 
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van der Post’s The Lost World of the 
Kalahari, by Natalie Walker Owen, wife 
Rotarian Frank E. Owen, 
New York. This book, Mrs. 
‘traces the tragedy and at- 
that 
Bushman, who has 


of honorary 
of Batavia 

Owen says 

tempted surviva of true—and 
doomed—native, the 
retreated into the heretofore impene- 
sert region of West Africa, the 


Kalahari.” She ightiy calls the narra- 


tive a perb adventure story,” and 
note th iuthor “droll sense of 
humor.” Ar of the African books of 
van der Post are well worth reading. 
Of other older books about Africa, 
John Gunther’s Inside Africa contains 


information 
No ad- 
Hemingway has really 


a wealth of insight and 


(some of it already outdated). 
mirer of Ernest 
taken his measure unless he has read 
The Green Hills of Africa (by which I 
do not mean that it is an especially good 
Your librarian will be glad to 
suggest other good ones among the older 
Africa 

books about Africa which 


book) 


books on 

Of the nev 
I have 
j 


Cowles 


seen, personally I have most en- 
Zulu Raymond B. 
This is the work of a naturalist, 
sor of zoology at the University 


ved Journal, by 


a prote 
of California in Los Angeles, who is also 
a keen observer of the human scene and 
Born in South 
region—where his 
began 
his scientific career in a boyish business 
fattening chickens by feeding 
termites, he dis- 
hitherto unknown nesting 
monitor lizards of 


a really excellent writer. 


Africa in the Nata 


parents were missionaries—he 
venture 

them the larvae of 
covered the 


habits of the giant 


the region—by finding their eggs in 
termite nests In Zulu Journal Dr. 
Cowles combines memories of his boy- 
hood with his observations of later 


extended scientific expeditions in the 


same region. The vividness and vitality 
of his writing make the book a delight 
to anyone who enjoys accurate por- 


of outdoor life. Frequent flashes 
humor add to the reader’s pleas- 
ure. Serious and constructive analysis 
of the future of the great South African 
preserves, and of the even greater 
land problem of the rapidly increasing 
Zulu population, add still 
mension of value to this excellent (and 
most engagingly illustrated) book. 

I suspect that the thinking of many 


traya 
of dry 
game 


another di- 


Africa is colored by the 
notion that any 
hasn’t yet acquired 


fou ibout 
perhaps unconscious 
culture which 
stomach ulcers, and tele- 
vision quiz shows is somehow inferior 


\ part of our attitude may 


atomic bombs, 


to our own 
be due to a simple 
tory of the African Continent which was 

recently not our fault. For this 
Lost Cities of Africa, an 


ignorance of the his- 


condition The 
exciting new book by Basil Davidson, is 
the antidote. With sound scholarship, 


maps and fine pictures, and richly 





factual and sometimes eloquent writing, 
Mr. Davidson shows his reader the re- 
cently discovered archaeological evi- 
dence of the high 


achievement of purely African cultures, 


antiquity and the 


from 1,000 years before Christ down 
through the Middle Ages. This is em- 
phatically a book which—absorbing 


reading in itself—will open to nearly all 
readers wide vistas of human history, 
and will correct some basic misconcep- 
tions 

Well written for young readers (8 to 
Let's 


ifrica, by John C. Caldwell, 


12) and admirably illustrated, 


Visit West 





The Zimbabwe ruins in Southern Rho. 
desia are among the most mysterious in 
the world. Basil Davidson tells about 
them in his The Lost Cities of Africa. 


is worthy of the attention of their elders 
as well. It gives concise accounts of the 
history, products, and recent advances 
of the new nations of West Africa and 
their neighbors. 

Howard Timmins, a member of the 
Rotary 
and enterprising 


Club of Capetown, is a leading 
South African 
lisher. Through his courtesy I am able 
to tell readers of THe RoTARIAN about 
some of his recent publications. Road 
Below Me, by Hein Wicht, is a lively, 
autobiography of a 


pub- 


highly 
seemingly incorrigible wanderer, which 
takes the reader to Arizona and Texas, 
to Honolulu and Moscow, as well as to 


personal 


many interesting places in Africa. This 
Much I'll Tell, by Bernard O. Schone- 
gevel, is another autobiographical 
record of much travel, including many 
visits to Rotary Clubs in Canada and 
the United States, by a close friend of 
Smuts, an important figure in the his- 
tory of both World Wars. The Clods 
Press On, by Norman Moorat, is an en- 
half-farcical 
a young couple 
Engaging 
ways and 


tertaining story of the 
farming adventures of 
George. 


African 


and their friend 


glimpses of South 


places add to the pleasure of the out- 


land reader. Anyone really interested 
in reading about South Africa would 
do well to write to Howard Timmins 


for his complete list. 

Kariba, by Frank Clements, is more 
than a keenly interesting account of one 
of the great engineering achievements 
of modern times: the construction of 
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one of the world’s great power dams in 
the of the African wild, many 
miles from a railroad, It is also a candid 
study of the great African problem of 
relations among men of various colors 
terms of dramatic in- 
told. There is to me 
in this summation near 
fine book by a Rhodesian 


midst 


in the concrete 


cidents vividly 
deep meaning 
the end of this 
journalist 

The insolence and brutalities of 
life in the Rhodesias are heavily 
publicized. Every day there 
thousands of acts of kind- 
ness, courage, and understanding 
of which nothing is ever heard. A 
drive his servant's 
and an 
for a 


also 


occul 


European wil 
wife 40 miles to a hospital; 
African will devotedly care 
young man who is stricken with 
polio, wheeling him around the 
town and nursing him in his every 
need patient gentleness; a 
European bricklayer will die in a 
to save an African 
African will 


with 
vain attempt 
laborer, and an 
risk death in the Zambezi to res 
cue two white men. Both ri 
join together to fight a bush fire, 
to kill a marauding lion, to save 
a child, to cheer a runner, to build 
a bridge, or to build Kariba. 


I ike 


ices 


this book very much, 

4 family of six go on a ten-month 
round-the-world on the savings 
professor's salary: that’s 


tour, 


from a college 


Changing Africa 


[Continued from page 15] 


the Belgians decided at a 
conference in Brussels ear- 
this to bestow independence 
on the June 30. 

The big United Nations trust territory 
of Tanganyika, in British East Africa, 
will achieve African 
government toward the end of 1960 and 
complete independence is but a step 
further on. At the time of writing, Brit- 
ain was involved in constitutional nego- 
tiations with its two other East African 
territories—Kenya and Uganda—which 
it seemed must place them well on the 
way to independence. 

Meanwhile Emperor Haile Selassie, 
high and aloof on his Ethiopian plateau, 
guards carefully his people’s long tradi- 
tion of independence, but descends now 
and again to make sure that his nation 
eft behind in the process which 
African lands a more 
in world affairs 

Emperor is also carefully 
watching developments among the 
Somalilands on his border. The United 
Nations trust territory of Italian So- 
malia becomes independent July 1 of 
this and there is a movement 
among the Somalis to fuse Italian So- 


for self-rule, 
roundtable 
lier year 


Congo on 


meanwhile self- 


is not 
is winning 
prominent rdéle 


for 


Selassie 


year 
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the story told by William E. Caldwell | 
in Family Safari. As a matter of fact, | 
Professor Caldwell—Father Bill of the | 
book—doesn’t tell it all. Most of the | 
account of the visit to Africa (Kenya | 
and Tanganyika) is in the form of 
letters from the four Caldwell children | 
to their teachers and friends at home. | 
Father Bill’s own writing is informal, | 
uninhibited, crammed with engaging de- | 
tails many of which are the kind guide- | 
books leave out. Most prospective | 
travellers will appreciate his careful 
a(tention to reporting costs. The main | 
project of the trip was “to study other 
people.” I wish I could think that many 
journeyings so well serve that purpose; 
and I wish we in the United States 
could be more often so winningly and 
honestly represented as we were by the 
Caldwells. 
. . * 


and prices: 


Books reviewed, publishers, 
Smith (Van- 


The Little Keroo, Pauline 
guard, $3.50).—Out of Africa, Isak Dinesen 
(Modern Library, $1.95).—The Lost World 
of the Kalahari, Laurens van der Post (Mor- 
row, $4).—Zulu Journal, Raymond B. Cow w | 
(U niversity of California Press, Berkele 25 

$6).—The Lost Cities of Africa, ¥ sil 
Devideon (Little we ot 5.50). —Let’s Visit 
West Africa, John C. dwell (John Day, 
$2.95) —Road Below ue" Hein Wicht (How- | 
ard Timmins, Capetown, Union of —_ 
er- 
evel (Howard Timmins, 18s, 
Press On, Norman Moorat 
(Howard Timmins, 16s).—<Keribea, Frank 
Clements (Putnam, $3.95) —Family Safari, 
William E. Caldwell (Binfords & Mort, Port 
land, Oreg., $3.95). 


6d).—-This Much TU Tell 
. Schon 


Here’s a booklet 
that may help you 
set up your 

own pension plan 


Many men have either no pension plan or 
one that may turn out to be too small. Reg- 
ular investment might help with your plans 
for retirement. The free booklet offered 
below gives useful information about how 
to go about it. 


Investing in one or more of America's best 
known corporations has two advantages. It 
offers the possibility of a more comfortable 
retirement. And, in the meantime, you can 
build toward a second income from divi- 


| dends or interest. Mighty helpful to a fam- 


ily man! 

In “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS” you'll find 
things like 

- «+ The records of more than 400 companies 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
that have paid dividends for 26 or more 


years. 
. Which stocks are most favored by fi- 
nancial institutions. 


...- How to invest through the Monthly 
Investment Plan with as little as $40 
every three months up to $1,000 a month. 


Like investing in anything else, owning 


| stocks and bonds can never be considered 


malia with bordering Somaliland, al- 
ready on its way to self-government, | 
and perhaps also with French Somali- | 
land farther to the north, in one “Great- 
er Somaliland” containing 2% million 
Somalis at the Horn of Africa. 

And yet another event in 1960 will 
be the negotiations of leaders of the 
Rhodesian Federation with Britain for | 
constitutional review and independence | 
within the British Commonwealth. 

All this underlines the fact which has 
long been inescapable in a continent 
peopled by an estimated 225 million non- 
whites and only 5 million whites—in- | 
cluding those north of the Sahara in) 
Algeria. This is that political control of | 
the bulk of the continent will rest firm-| 
ly in black African hands. 

What sort of Africa then, and what 
problems, will tomorrow bring? 

First, one must remember that Africa | 
is above all a continent of fabulous | 
diversity. It is a continent of 7%-foot | 





Watusi and 4foot Pygmies, of parched | | 
deserts and dripping jungles a-chatter | | 


with parrots. It is a continent where, at 
Nairobi, you can see the tangled manes | 
of wild and completely free African | 
lions silhouetted against the skyline of | 
the city a few miles away. 

At the little town of Ceres, in South | 
Africa, skiers annually disport them- 
selves in a quite adequate fall of snow— | 


L Broker, if any 


a “sure thing.” Security prices go down as 
well as up. Careful investors take these 
precautions: 

1. They acquire stocks or bonds only with 
money not needed for living expenses or 
emergencies. 

2. They get facts about any company they 
invest in. 

3. They go to a Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange for advice. 

If you're interested in the possibility of 


your own personal pension plan, send the 
coupon today. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREZ BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
| ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. E-29. 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. ¥. 
Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
| THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
| stock investment.” 


Name 


|| Address 
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The Newest in 
Seaborne Luxury! 











845 gross tons 
The new flagship ROTTERDAM, 
a picture of unprecedented loveliness 
. +. with a daring silhouette destined 
to set new fashions for the wonderfully 
enchanted world of travel. 
A charming hostess, a warm friend, 
she welcomes those appreciative searchers | 
for the ultimate in First Class opulence 
«++ the young-in-heart devotees of 
Tourist Class informality and economy 
.++@nd the pampered cruise set, 
privileged to enjoy run-of-the-ship in 
one glamorous, unsurpassed Luxury Class. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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Almost 100 Years’ 
Banking Experience 


Branches throughout 
Switzerland 





S mvce the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 39 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1959. As of Febru- 
ary 11, 1960, $338,497 had been re- 
ceived since July 1, 1959. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in parenthe- 
ses) are: 


AUSTRALIA 
Tully (28); Norwood (42); Ned- 
lands (24); Woolloongabba (43). 
BELGIUM 
Saint-Nicolas-Waes (34). 
CANADA 


Hull, Que. (91); West Vancouver, 
B. C. (46); Meaford, Ont. (30); East- 
view (Regina), Sask. (25). 

CHILE 

Coélemu (15). 

DENMARK 

Bogense (23); Hellerup (20); Ronne 
(29). 

FRANCE 

Avalion (20); Bordeaux-Nord (40); 
Libourne (26); Toulon-sur-Mer (49). 

JAPAN 
Nakaminato (27). 
SWEDEN 
Bollni’s (52); Degerfors (26); Tida- 


holm (31); Emmaboda (38); Sim- 
rishamn (27); Trelleborg (43); Fin- 
spang (39). 

UNITED STATES 


Hugo, Okla. (30): Giddings, Tex. 
(20); Carrollton (New Orleans), La. 
(28); Burton Heights (Grand Rapids), 
Mich. (30); Warsaw, N. ©. (28); Irv- 
ing, Tex. (63); La Crosse, Wis. (73); 
Red Lodge, Mont. (22); Lake Forest, 
Til. (24); Upper St. Clair, Pa. (23); 





Rotary Foundation Builders 


Brookwood (Atlanta), Ga. (52); West 
Milford, N. J. (20); Johnson, Kans. 
(31); Temperance, Mich. (35). 

~ * * 


Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 
Audubon, N. J. (28); Old Pueblo, 
Ariz. (19); Askersund, Sweden (36); 
Titusville, Pa. (57); Dagupan, Philip- 
pines (35); Greencastle, Ind. (65); 
Lancaster Northeast, Pa. (63); Wil- 
lard, Ohio (30); Bozeman, Mont. (82); 
Hutt, New Zealand (82); Drumheller, 
Alta., Canada (25); Camden-Wyoming, 
Del. (44); Morris, Ill. (41); Williams- 
town, N. J. (27); Rockford, Ill. (167); 
Chesaning, Mich. (38); Twinsburg, 
Ohio (37); Newton, Mass. (96); Lake 

Mahopac-Carmel, N. Y. (43). 


300 Percenters 
Holton, Kans. (58); Caldwell, N. J. 
(39); Azusa, Calif. (72); Bradford, 
Pa. (99); Ravenna, Ohio (58). 
100 Percenter 
Quebec, Que., Canada (110). 


500 Percenters 
York, Pa. (259); Lawrenceville 
(Pittsburgh), Pa. (63). 
600 Percenter 
Sidney, N. Y¥. (44). 


700 Percenter 
Condobolin, Australia (27). 


3,200 Percenter 
Newton, N. J. (84). 














lt you need a helping hand 
in Switzerland, contact . 


UNION BANK 


OF SWITZERLAND 


Head Office: ZURICH 
Bahnhofstrasse 45 








yet a few hundred miles away, sheep 
may be trekking out of a drought- 
stricken area. 

And on a number of occasions I have 


been bitterly cold while standing on the 
equator. Thus Africa ranges from one 
extreme to another—climatically, geo- 
graphically, socially, politically. 

It is a continent of innumerable clans 


| and tribes, and some 700—yes, 700!— 


different languages. The tough Masai 
lion killer from East Africa and the 
Zulu city slicker mouthing jive talk in 
the jazz dives of Johannesburg are both 
Africans. But the Johannesburg African 
—perhaps a third-generation city 
dweller—would be as much use down 
on the farm as the average New Yorker 


| on a Western cattle ranch in the United 


States. And the two have as much—or 
as little—in common as, say, the aver- 
age Hungarian and the average Chinese. 

Spread Africa’s vastness are 
millions of Africans as foreign to each 
the different nationalities of 


across 


other as 
Europe 
What, then, are the prospects for the 


United States of Africa of which some 
people dream? 

There are, it is true, many artificial 
boundaries imposed by the colonial pow- 
ers, and it is logical that Africans will 
try to remove and straighten out some 
of these. The Ewe tribesmen of West 
Africa, for example, are today strung 
out across three lands—Ghana, Togo- 
land, and Dahomey. Some live in one 
country and daily work lands in an- 
other. Inevitably there will be attempts 
to resolve such ludicrous situations. 

But minor boundary changes are one 
thing and over-all fusion of many di- 
verse States and peoples is quite an- 
other. Once the common struggle against 
colonialism is won in Africa, the unify- 
ing bonds of nationalism may fray and 
differences become more acute between 
African leaders and States jockeying for 


position. The emergence of Nigeria, 
with its big population, may well 
threaten Ghana’s current assumed 
leadership of the emergent African 
States. 

Ghana’s Dr. Nkrumah, enthusiastic 
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federation at least of West African 

ilready has forged a ioose union 
with Guinea, but this has had a rickety 
career and it yet may be that Guinea’s 
President, Sekou Touré, will prove more 
interested in grouping other French 
African States behind him than merging 
his country with Ghana. 

One must not overlook the distinct im- 
the various colonia! lands 
as France, Britain, and Belgium 
left on territories under their 
characteristics from the 
lands have been im- 

separate African 
which thus find themselves 
sometimes today with different lan- 
guages, outlooks, and European bonds. 

So that while various fusions and 
federations may become reality in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, there are many 
overcome and an over- 
all, continent-wide union is a dream 
tinged with much doubt at this stage 

Even within African States 
there are major divisions. A problem 
in Ghana has been tribal diversity and 
antagonism various groups. 
Nigeria, in its first months of independ- 
ence, will be concentrating on holding 
together widely differing regions such 
as the Moslem North, and the Ibo and 
Yoruba tribes of the South. 

Another is the fairly wide- 


States 


print which 
such 
each have 
rule. Many 
metropolitan home 
pressed on these 


groups, 


obstacles to be 


some 


between 


problem 


spread lack in Africa of a buffering mid- 
die class between small, elite groups of 
intellectuals and political leaders, and 
the vast peasant masses over whom 
they wield enormous influence. 

I have seen cultured, bewigged Afri- 
can supreme-court judges delivering the 
most erudite of judgments. There are 
Africans piloting the new air liners, 
running at the Olympic Games, and 
chalking up new achievements in all 
manner of complex and demanding 
spheres. I have also seen Africans in 
Northern Uganda so backward that they 
would fling themselves into the bush at 
the sound of my approaching car. 

Through all this diversity there run 
some common problems—like the need 
for development, for industrialization, 
for more work, food, opportunities, for 
Africa’s fast-multiplying peasant mil- 
lions. 

The continent needs infusions of 
capital for development of its embryo 
industries. It needs technical know-how 
and advice. 

It badly needs more schools and uni- 
versities and technical] colleges, more 
opportunities for sending its young men 
to study overseas, so that Africans may 
be trained in the numbers which are 
as yet nowhere near available to fill key 
positions. 

This is the great vacuum which looms, 


despite the amazing change and prog 
ress already taking place, as the colonia! 
powers depart and the fledgling new na- 
tions strive desperately to modernize 
and industrialize their economies. 

Already it is a vacuum which the 
forces of international Communism 
have shown themselves eager to help 
fill. 

In the past months there has been 
concrete evidence of Communist Inter- 
est in African affairs. There have been 
low-interest loans to Guinea and Ethi- 
opia, East German trade missions scout- 
ing the continent, mounting radio prop- 
aganda beamed at Africa from Mcscow 
and Peking, an ambitious new African 
research program at Soviet centers of 
learning, the issue of Russian diction- 
aries for various African languages, 
shipments of Czechoslovakian arms to 
Guinea, trade and cultural missions and 
pacts, etc. 

Till now, big-time international Com- 
munism has not appeared to make 
much headway in Africa, although there 
are, of course, regional Communist par- 
ties and supporters operating on a small 
and apparently localized scale in vari- 
ous African lands. 

The little West African State of 
Guinea's involvement with the Com- 
munist bloc has been well publicized, 
but Guinea spokesmen have their own 
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Standard 
Office 
Typewriter 


... Write 
best of all 
... because 
they’re built 
best of all 


Lightweight 
Portable 


Deiure 
Portable 


Meet the Olympia Family of Precision 
Typewriters—preferred the world over 
for their quality, value and ease of oper- 
ation. There's one designed for every 


finest in typing aids—from convenient 
half-spacing to exclusive spring-cush- 

. Precision-built to the 
highest standards in Europe's largest, 
most modern typewriter factory. See— 
test—compare an Olympia before you 
decide on any other ye eg See 
Yellow Pages for nearest dealer 
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East Afriea’s wild game awaits you 


No newer travel fun than having rhino 
frisking gaily near your car. Safe, too. 
That's East Africa for you. Plus the 
beauties of Nairobi . .. Kilimanjaro... 
the Mountains of the Moon... . Zanzi- 
bar. Fascinating ? It is. 

An East Africa tour is so easy. Mod- 
ern transportation by plane, train and 
car...excellent hotels...the world’s 
leading safari operators for hunting 
with gun or camera. 


See your Travel Agent or 
write Dept. R 


East Africa 
Tourist Travel Association 
Representing these 4 great territories: 


KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. or 
P. 0. Box 2013, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa 
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which Ghanaians are 
not vet available. The signs are that new 
nations like Mali, 


warmly 


istrative posts for 
Nigeria, Tanganyika, 


will also welcome specialists 
who have skills and knowledge to offer, 
but who. 
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AO H-R-R COLOR VISION TEST 


A simple, inexpensive, reliable method 
of detecting and estimating the degree 
of color vision deficiencies. Test usually 
completed in a few seconds. Results 
may be of far reaching importance in 
vocational guidance. 


AO PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


Unique reading aid helps many of the 
partially blind of all ages w read. The 
self-contained magnifier accepts almost 
any kind of ordinary reading material. 
Two models available; one enlarges 3 
times, the other 5 times. Saves the cost 
of specially printed books 


AO SCHOOL VISION 
SCREENING TEST 


Fastest way to determine which school 
children need professional eye care. 
Simple “pass-fail” tests simply dialed 
into line of vision. Folds into compact 
carrying case 


For complete information write 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 
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KNOW THE ANSWERS... 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL - 
Depertment of the Army 


r 

| sm 
| Washington 25, B. C., Attn: AGSN 

| 
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Please rush me free copies of the new Army guidance 
booklet, What are your son's chances of making good? 


Name 


GET UP-TO-DATE FACTS 
IN FREE BOOKLET 


HIS FUTURE HINGES ON YOUR ANSWERS. Your son 
probably faces a military service obligation. His 
attitude toward it and his understanding of his 
opportunities will vitally affect his future—and his 
ability to take full advantage of what military 
training can do for him. When he asks for your 
advice, be sure your answers are right 


ORDER THIS FREE GUIDANCE BOOKLET. A new 
Army booklet entitled, What are your son's 
chances of making good? has been prepared 

especially for parents. It provides the 
information you need to help your son make 
the most of his opportunities in today’s Army. 


HOW ABOUT EXTRA COPIES? Please order additional free 
copies for friends with teen-age sons—or for distribution 
through your community service organization. 

There's no obligation, of course. 


YOU NEED THE LATEST FACTS. Your son's future is 
too important to trust hearsay or isolated past 
experience. World conditions have changed 
drastically since World War Il—and the Army 
has changed along with them. That's why 

you need reliable, up-to-date information in order 
to give your son the kind of advice he deserves. 








bath for Africans in Port Elizabeth; 
£6,000 raised for an orthopaedic bath 


Rotary—An African Treasure 


[Continued from page 17] 
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serving together in the true fellowship 
of Rotary 
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races and by spreading its 

and international 
ese regions, Rotary 
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natural in regions 
Africans predomi- 
late than to find established in nearly 
very Rotary Club a special Committee 
with a bewildering variety of 
jects for non-European welfare? 
ervice to humanity, Rotary 
must and stand high 
of party politics 
prejudice. 

In common with other Rotary regions, 
outstanding and humbling acts of altru- 
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Indian Rotarian in Kenya, a doctor of 
medicine, who personally collected suffi- 
cient funds to build a fine hospital and 
then relinquished his practice to devote 
himself to its administration; or the 
Rotarian farmer of Rhodesia who ad- 
ministered his large farm on a share 
basis with his African employees so that 
they and their families enjoyed educa- 
tion, entertainment, security, and a 
standard of living unheard of in those 
parts for people of their limited attain- 
ments; or the Rotarian, a truck-body 
builder in South Africa, who, starting 
his own free school of general knowi- 
edge training for his apprentices as a 
Vocational Service project, soon found 
that he had welded his whole staff into 
an enthusiastic team that is the envy of 
his competitors. 

The Clubs, too, have initiated many 
outstanding projects excelling the 
sunken treasure in the Grosvenor: 

A hospital for alcoholics in Capetown 
which, appropriately enough, is known 
as “the tavern of the seas”; the “Ad- 
venture in Citizenship” in Rondebosch, 
with Rotarians hosting teen-agers; a 
£12,000 completely equipped swimming 


in Bloemfontein, capital of the Afri- 
kaans-speaking Orange Free State; 28 
old peoples’ homes in Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia; “Toys for Happiness,” “Car- 
ols by Candlelight,” for the welfare of 
children; seniors’ clubs for the aged; 
youth hostels; and a thousand others 
beyond the telling. 

Projects initiated by friendly people; 
projects that are making life a little 
happier in Africa’s laboratory of peo- 
ples. And the question spontaneously 
arises, “Would these things have been 
done so thoroughly and so willingly if 
Rotary had not been established in 
Africa in 1921 or, for that matter, would 
they have been done at all?” 

The Clubs, too, have embraced any 
project with an international flavor. 
Contributions to The Rotary Founda- 
tion have been readily made and visit- 
ing Foundation Fellows warmly wel- 
comed and entertained. There are, too, 
many members of the Yachting Fellow- 
ship of Rotarians; and the Rotary radio 
“ham” group can be heard on the air 
every Wednesday between 6 and 7 P.M. 

A majority. (84) of the Rotary Clubs 
of Africa are established in the Union 
of South Africa, where legislation pro- 
hibits mixing (Continued on page 60} 
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Some ‘Q’s’ and ‘A’s’ about the 


Rotary World Photo Contest 


Wha:'s the first thing | should do to enter the contest? 
Read the contest rules on the next page. 


Will | be helping Rotary in any way by entering the 
contest? 


Yes. ALL entries—not just the winning ones—will be 
considered for use in Rotary publications and audio- 
visual material- 


My classification is “photo- 
graphy.” My son is also a 
professional photographer. 
Are we eligible to enter? 


Yes. Your entries will be 
judged, as will ail others, for 
their effectiveness in saying 
“This Is Rotary” (Class A and 
B) or “This Is My Country” 
(Class C). 


May | enter an enlarged section of a picture, rother 
than the entire photo? 


Yes—often a part of a photo is better than the whole. 


Is there a class for Nature or 
animal scenes? 


The “This Is My Country” cat- 
egory is most likely the one 
for such scenes, especially if 
the entry is a single photo in- 
stead of a series of photos. 


Our Community Service Com- 
mittee is doing a good job. Will 
the judges consider a picture 
of these hardworking feliows? 


Of course, but photograph them in action. Don't line 


them up as if you intended to shoot with a gun instead 
of a comera! 


Should | mount my black-and-white pictures before 
sending them in? 


No. It won't improve your chances of winning and will 
increase mailing costs. 


9 >2 > Om PO 
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May | enter the contest more than once? 


You ore encouraged to do so in all categories. Simply 
attach an entry blank to each entry. 


A few years ago my Club painted some camp buildings 


~{ Boys Camp. 








ond | have phoros of the fellows doing the job. Can 
these photos be entered? 


Certainly. All eligible contestants are encouraged to 
check their photo files for possible entries. 

May | enter one picture in more than one class? 

Yes, but send in separate photos and entry blanks for 
each category. 

May we order entry blanks in quantity? Neorly every- 
one in my Club is going to enter the contest. 
Wonderful! Order as many as you need by writing the 
Photo Contest Editor. 

When does the contest end? 

On July 1, 1960, but don’t wait until the last minute. 


Mail some entries now—and mail more later! 


I'm counting on winning the Grand Prize. How much 
will it be? 


If | don't win the Grand Prize, what other prizes are 
there? 


Besides the Grand Prize of $500, there are: 
9 First Prizes—each............$100 


9 Second Prizes—each.. 
9 Third Prizes—each 
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The CONTEST RULES 


Who May Enter? 


All Rotarians, their wives, sons, and daughters (excepting persons and 
members of their families employed by Rotery international or Rotary 
Clubs ond excepting the judges of this contest and members of their 
families) are eligible. 


What You Enter 


In Class A you enter a color transparency or a color print or o sequence 
of either (not more than five in the sequence) which says “This is Rotary ... 
Club Service, . . . or Vocational Service, . . . or Community Service, . . 
or International Service.” 

The size of these color transparencies may be neither smaller than 35 
mm. nor larger than 8 inches by 10 inches. 

The size of these color prints may be neither smaller than 2 inches by 
2 inches nor larger than 11 inches by 14 inches. 

All 35-mm. entries in this class must be in cardboard mounts, the largest 
allowable mount being 2 inches by 2 inches. 

All other transparencies and prints entered in this class must be mounted 
in or protected by cordboard. 

In Class 8 you enter a black and white print or a sequence of not more than 
five black and white prints which says “This is Rotary . .. Club Service, . . . or 
Vocational Service, . . . or Community Service, . . . or international Service.” 

The size of these black and white prints may not be smalier than 5 
inches by 7 inches nor larger than 11 inches by 14 inches. 

in Class C you enter only 35-mm. transparencies mounted in 2-inch by 
2-inch cardboard mounts, a single transparency constituting on entry. 
With it you endeovor to depict an aspect of the life and backgrounds of 
your country. Certainly you may use human interest. 

in any class the entry must hove been taken by the person making the 
entry. 


How Many Times You May Enter 


There is no limit on the number of entries you may make in any class or 
section of this contest. 


When You Enter 


The contest opened on August 1, 1959, and ends on July 1, 1960. Your 
entry must be received by the contest editor on or before the closing date. 


ENTRY BLANK 


How You Enter 


You shoot your pictures, or choose them from the files of pictures you 
hove taken. You attach to each 


it contains. 


What about Previous Winners? 


Photos which won prizes or honorable mention in previous photo contests 
sponsored by Rotary International through its official Magazine ore not 
eligible in this Rotary World Photo Contest. 


What about Ties? 
In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


What about Return of Entries? 


All entries become the exclusive property of Rotary international. None 
will be returned. Whether your photos win or lose, Rotary International WILL 
CONSIDER THEM FOR USE IN VARIOUS WAYS HELPFUL TO ROTARY 
CLUBS; AS SLIDE PROGRAMS ON ROTARY] BACKGROUNDS AND ROTARY 
SERVICES; COVERS AND OTHER FEATURES FOR THE ROTARIAN AND 
REVISTA ROTARIA, ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PROGRAM PAPERS AND BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING EXHIBITS; ETC. 


Who Will Judge—and How? 


The judges, all Rotarians, will be named by the President of Rotary 
International and their decision will be final. 

They will judge Closs A and Class B on how well the entry does what it 
is intended to do—nomely, picture “This is Rotary” in one of its four 
ovenves of service. 

They will judge Class C on the interest of the subject matter and the 
photographic excellence of the entry. 


When Will the Winners Be Announced? 


The decision of the judges will be announced in the February, 1961, issves 
of The Rotarian and Revista Rotorio and simultaneously in other publications 
of Rotary International. 
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State or Province Country 
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| am submitting this entry in Class Section 
Here are not more than 100 words about my entry—the basic facts about the Rotary story or the national backgrounds it pictures: 


I personally took the picture entered and | used G....cesecsecssecess 


| agree to be bound by the decision of the judges of this contest, and | agree that the entry submitted shall be the property of Rotary international. 
Address entries to: Photo Contest Editor, Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Rotory international reserves the right to d d trom the nt oh 
in © contest entry to the use cf the entry by Rotory internctional. 


To be eligible entries must be received by July 1, 1960. 
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2nd Business Of Your Own 


Coin rated, Norge Equipped 
LAUND have successfully 
provided just this opportunity for 
over 1,800 average American business- 
men in 1959 alone—men who wanted 
the added security and independence 
that come with two incomes. 

Pully automatic and free from 
salaries and franchise fees, LAUN- 
DERAMAS have a low operating cost 
that permits you to offer your cur- 
tomers a 40% to 60% saving on their 
“=e needs—a fact that makes 
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f-amortizing and conducive to 
chain operation, LAUNDERAMAS 
feature the best equipment available 
and at the lowest financing terms in 
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with the balance financed at 6% over 
a three year period. 
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‘our OWn coin-operated laundry store 
ess. 


complete information and 
name of nearest office call or write— 


ZEOLUX = Madison Avenue 
Corp. YUkon 69 


YUkon 6-9740 
in Canada: 
Weston, Ontario 


Moffats Limited 
Phone Cherry 1-2611 
© 1960 Zeoiux Corp. 





of the black and the white racial groups 
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tinued up to the present. The agricul- 
tural Negroes began naturally enough 
to expand and displace the hunting 
peoples. The last great wave of Negro 
expansion began perhaps about the time 
of Christ or a bit earlier. It brought the 
speakers of Bantu languages into the 
Congo basin and most of Eastern and 
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Bushmen at the time that the Dutch 
made their first settlements in South 
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men were pushed into the inhospitable 
Kalahari Desert by this inexorable dual 
pressure. 
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¢ Our resources are now over $49,000,000.00 

¢ Each account insured to $10,000 by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
Member of Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Air Mail postage paid both ways 
Accounts opened by the 10th of any month 
earn from the ist 


Mail funds to: 


WORLD| | SAVINGS 


AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Long Beach Bivd. at imperial + Lynwood 12. California 
In the heart of Angeles County 








ized the General Secretary to execute 
the necessary contracts. 

It was agreed that the 1965 Conven- 
tion be held on May 16-20, 1965, and 
that the registration fee for the 1965 
Convention be $10 U. 8S. currency per 
person 16 years of age or over, or the 
equivalent in Argentine currency. 

1961 (Tokyo) Convention. The outline 
of program, as recommended by the 
1961 (Tokyo) Convention Committee, 
was approved as the basis for the pro- 
gram for the 1961 (Tokyo) Convention. 
In addition, the Board established the 





and procedure to be followed in 
connection with housing and advance 
registration and provided for transla- 
tions in connection with plenary ses- 
sions of the Convention. 

1960 South American Regional Confer- 
ence. Among several decisions taken by 
the Board relating to various aspects of 
the 1960 South American Regional Con- 
ference was the approval of the pro- 
gram outline prepared and recommend- 
ed by the 1960 South American Regional 
Conference Committee, as modified by 
Board. Also, a decision relating to 


policy 


the 








This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. 
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gaae pr ART RES HOLIDAY 
fonch, DINE AT GOURMET HOUSE. Rox OH 
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ENGLAND 
gone Renpineven—aste REMBRANDT. One of Lon. 
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fiseunar KLER-TUTWILER. 400 roome Diree- 
gg wy Service. Ira Patton, Vice 
rates. RM Wednesday 12:30. 














In all the World 


there is only one | 
Camelback inn 


Enjoy wonderful fall and winter vacations at 
Cloudiess blue Arizona skies, 
and beautiful nights. Scottsdale : 
Jub meets here each Monday noon 
Seasor). The food served 
regular inmates, is extremely 
for literature. 


of sun-drenched 
nix, Arizona. 
6 to May6 





In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


ARIZONA (continued) 


PHOENIX—HOTEL ae oo HO. 500 rooms with beths, 


air conditioned 901 Resort atmosphere in a 

town location Fine e onvention facilities Fri 

FLORIDA 

oe soucuase nore. Bayfront & suites 
restaurants tsi r-cond Air tine term. Arthur 

Fes nan, Mer Ro tary Club meets Thurs., 12 

Miami pegen. —DELANO HOTEL. Ocean front—winner of 

Nation Award Rotery Club meete—Tuesday 

noon 

GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—OINELER, PLABA HOTEL. 600 roome of solid 


oun fe ‘ort i section. A Dinkler Hote!. George 
ywier, V e ‘snd. ier. '™ derate rates. RM Mon., 12:30 
ILLINOIS 


pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —= 
HOTEL 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 
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ORRINGTON HOTEL 





OHIO 

St gen nage SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 
rooms with television Ronpurents and 900 rooms 

air oud homas Corcoran, Res RM Thurs., 12:15. 

TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIsS— worst peaneey 
America’s Bent mes with bath, 
12 


‘*'The South's Finest—one of 
downtown location, 





air-condi 4. RM Te 15. Thomas J. McGinn, Mer 
TEXAS 
DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. Prefurred address in Dallas 
Js Completely air-cond. in guest 
somes qo ms Baker, GM. Wed,., 12:00 
FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS. The executive address in 
® ir-conditioned—TV— 24 hour 
ame Listor w Stack. Manager RM Friday. 12:1 
82% are active travellers, making more 
than 13 major trips a year (11.7 major 
business trips and 1.8 vacation trips an- 
nually). Is your hotel, motel or resort 
represented in this “Where to Stay” sec- 
tion’? Advertising rates are nominal. For 
rate information and specimen contract, 
write 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, IHilinois 














dates of the Conference taken at the 
May-June, 1958, meeting was amended 
and the dates set for November 24-27. 

Future Regional Conferences. In rec- 
ognition of contributions made by Re- 
gional Conferences held in 1956, 1958, 
and 1959, and the experience that will 


accrue with the holding of the Regional 
Conference scheduled in 1960, the Board 
deferred consideration of when and 
where other Regional Conferences may 
be held pending study, following the 
1960 Regional Conference, of the pur- 
pose and place of Regional Conferences 
in the program of Rotary International, 
and pending receipt of the report of the 
Rotary International Organization and 
Procedures Committee. 

Qualifications and Duties of the District 
Gevernor. The statement of the “status, 
qualifications, and duties of the District 
Governor,” prepared annually for dis- 
tribution to all Clubs, was amended by 
the Board by inserting as the sixth pro- 
vision under the qualifications of the 
District Governor the following: “ 
should be willing and able, physically 
and otherwise, to fulfill the responsibil- 
ity of the office; .. .” 

Districting. Rotary Clubs in Greece, 
Israel, and China, Hong Kong, and Ma- 


cao, heretofore non-Districted, were 
grouped into Districts as follows, effec- 
tive July 1, 1960: 


District 197: Greece. 

District 199: Israel. 

District 345: China—that portion includ- 
ing Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Macao. 

Subject to the provisions of Article 
XII, Section 1, of the By-Laws of Rotary 
International, the Board regrouped the 
Clubs of existing Districts into new Dis- 
tricts as follows, to become effective 
July 1, 1960: 


District 153 (part of Germany) and the 
non-Districted Clubs in the Saar to become 
Districts 152 and 153. 

District 350 (part of Japan) 
Districts 350 and 352. 


to become 


Additional Clubs within the Corporate 
Limits of a City. The Board adopted the 
following interpretive statement for in- 
formation and guidance of all concerned 
in implementing the provisions of the 








BASS FISHERMEN WILL 
SAY I’M CRAZY -2mttites 29 


JUST ONE TRIAL WILL PROVE THAT | MAKE 


| EVERY FISHERMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE! 


| ever used my method 


I'm a business man. I make a good living out of my 
profession. But fishing is my hobby. And because of 
this hobby, I discovered a way to get those giant bass 
even in waters most fishermen say are “fished out.” 
I don't spin, troll, cast or use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can 
come home with a string of 5 pal 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feet away won't even get a strike 
You can learn my method in a few minutes. It is legal 
in every state. All the equipment you costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it—just once—you ll realize what terrific 
bass fishing you've been missing 
Let me tell you how you can try this method for six 
months without risking a single penny of your money. 
I guarantee that the facts I send you will make you 
want to buy the details of my method—on a money 
back agreement—and get you started toward the 
greatest bass fishing you have ever known. Send me 
your name today—etter or posteard. You've got a 
real fishing thrill ahead of you 


Eric D. Fare, Hightand Park 38, IMinois 
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MOMMY!... 


MOMMY '!... 
MOMMY’... 


MOTHER DIDN’T HEAR! She was listening but 
Mother was hard of hearing and had not yet 
learned about the benefits of an ACOUSTICON. 
This same situation is experienced by hundreds 
of thousands of mothers, fathers and grand- 
parents who are losing the rewards of a normal 
social and economic life simply because they 
don’t know about the new, inconspicuous, com- 
fortable ACOUSTICON hearing aids. 


A world renowned physician has just published 
an interesting book titled, “HEARING, A HAND- 
BOOK FOR LAYMEN.” ACOUSTICON has received 
permission to provide you with excerpts of this 
wonderful book, free. Included with other re- 
vealing information is a factual quotation from 
the government study of 2500 hard-of-hearing 
people who increased their incomes by an aver- 
age of 253% within one year after hearing loss 
correction. Send coupon for a free copy for you 
or a loved one. It will be delivered privately and 
confidentially. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL, 
Dept. R-4, 95-25 149th St., Jamaica 35, N. Y 
send me my tree copy of excerpts 
ook, HEARING, A HANDBOOK FOR 


StICON 


Your Golden Circle of Sound 


Please 
from the c 
LAYMEN 


Name 





Address 





——. . . se | 


City ——— 


Also Manufacturers of World-Famous Dictograph 
internal Communications Systems 


APRIL, 


DAA 


1960 


By-Laws of Rotary International relat- 


ing to admission to membership in Ro- 
tary International of Clubs formed in | 


territory relinquished by existing Clubs: 
(a) The relinquishment of territory 


| and the organization of Clubs therein 


must be in careful and conscientious 


| compliance with pertinent provisions of 


the Constitutional documents of Rotary 
International and of the Board state- 
ment of policy for organizing a Club. 
(b) A “well-defined commercial or 
trade center” is interpreted to mean a 
“locality” as defined in the Board state- 
ment of policy for organizing a Club, as 
“any reasonable extent of territory 
where there are sufficient business and 
professional men actively engaged in 
service to society whose offices or places 
of business are so contiguous to one an- 


other as will enable them to function as 
a Rotary Club.” 


(c) A “well-defined commercial or 
trade center” is understood to include 
residential area surrounding it and re- 
lated to it. 

(d) The territory relinquished within 








| one 


Don't Quote Me 
None of my speeches 
Bear being repeated, 
I rise to my feet 
But my mind remains seated! 
—THuomas Usk 





NEW YORK — JOHANNESBURG 


South Africa 


2 DAYS: AIR 


VIA LONDON 


BOAC or other fine wonsstientic aiviiee., 
flights of SOUTH 


who 
your language; excellent cuisine. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
AIRWAYS 


655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 














the corporate limits of a city for the 
specific purpose of organizing an addi- 
tional Club must consist of a “well- 
defined commercial or trade center,” 
separate from the principal commercial 
or trade center of the city and be known 
and recognized as such locally and may 
not include part or al! of the principal 
commercial or trade center. 

(e) It is not in harmony with the per- 
tinent provision of the By-Laws of Ro- 
tary International for an additional 


Rotary Club to be organized within the | 


in territory 
geo- 


corporate limits of a city 
determined solely by arbitrary 
graphical division of the city. 

(f) When there are two or more 
“well-defined commercial! or trade cen- 
ters” within the corporate 
city, 
cial or trade center, none 


Club may be organized in 
such trade centers provided that they 
are contiguous and, when combined, 
constitute a “locality” as defined in the 
Board statement of policy for 
izing a Club. 

(zg) A Club which, under the 
sions of Article I, Section 1, relinquishes 


| territory outside of the corporate limits 
may | 


of the city in which it is located, 
retain the right to admit from the terri- 


tory thus released members whose busi- | 


ness, executive duties, or professional 
activities are of a scope to include the 


entire city, borough, or other municipal | 


area. 


The Board also made the following 








See Florida's 


ORANGE GARDENS 


IN KISSIMMEE 


Visit 


fitness ving on your SF eT Rs 
after 
ar ae ar Grin a 


issim 
_ inside city limite; ity water. 
city sewers, police and fire protection. 


Write now for brochures and information, 


ORANGE GARDENS 
P.O. Box 293 Dept. 4 Kissimmes, Florida 


1 bor 








51,273 Copies Sold 





limits of a | 
apart from its principal commer- | 
of which is | 
capable of providing a diversified mem- | 
bership for a strong, active Rotary Club, | 
relin- | 
| quished territory including two or more | 


organ- | 


provi- | 


YOU TOO 


Can Increase 


Your Sales 
by owning a copy of 


“HOW TO GET MORE BUSINESS 
BY TELEPHONE” 
by Jack rawek, 
conse ‘ oe = selesman 
Now in its sth printing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





AN 1-18-40 
. Olive 23-6220 


Please rush copies of “HOW TO GET 
MORE BUSINESS ss oY TELEPHONE” at once. The 
price is $5.00 which includes mailing cost. 10% 
discount for 3 or more. 

Ask ws about our famous 
(0 Enclosed is my check. 
Name 
Company 


C Send C.0.0. 


























7 a | 
big picture! 
There’s a South African tour to suit 


your pocket. Consult your experi- 
enced Travel Agent. Ask SATOUR 


for friendly, helpful advice, colorful 


literature. Transportation details 


from South African Railways, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


ott 


ATAriac 





SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
Rockefeller Center 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 
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HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


PREE illustrated brochure 
shows hundreds of eriginal 
ideas tor reasonably- priced solid 

es — Nameplates 
awards, testimoniats honor 
rolls, memorials, mar’ 


Kitchen committees, social 
groups, attention! Direct-from- 
factory prices — discounts up 
to 40% — terms, Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 
organizations. Our new Mon- 
roe 1960 Fold-King Folding 
Kanquet Lables are unmatched 
for quality, durability, conven- 
SMOOTH, ROLLING. handsome appesr- 
EASY HANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sires, 


FREE—BIG 1960 CATALOG 


Color pictures. Full line tables, choirs, toble ond chair trucks, 
plottorm-risers, porteble partitions, bulletin boards. 52nd yeor. 


THE MONROE CO., 17 Church Street, Colfax, lowe 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A. 

For trophy meda' 
cup ideas, ask for 
Brochure 8. 
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respect to the prov i- 


of Article I, Section 1, of the 

By-l of Rotar International relat- 
embership in additional Rotary 

" ib organized within territory re- 
ised by the original Club in a city, 

h othe nunicipal area: 

tuatio here, in accordance 

e prov ns of Article I, Section 

l. of the By-L of Rotary Interna- 
tio i Club eases territory within 
the « orate its of the city in which 
t ted to permit the organization 
of an additional Club, and the origina 
( » retains and exercises the right to 
t om t territorial! limits of the 

t il € nbers whose busi 

ne ‘ ecut ‘ auties, or professional 
ire of a scope to include the 

city, borough, or other municipal 

t uiditional Club, nevertheless, 


ect to membership under an ap- 
ite classification any qualified 
ose place of business is located 
mits of the addi- 
busi- 
or professional! 
to include the 
entire city, bo gh, or other municipal 
’ In such circu tances both Clubs 

ve due regard to the provisions 

5, of the By-Laws 
that no person 
ictive, senior active, or past 
! nm more than one 


g men whose 


ct tie are ‘ i scope 


Section 


j Internationa! 


Qualifications for Rotary Foundation 


Fellows. The Board urges Selecting Com- 
tt for Rot Foundation Fellow- 
ith on ¢ b and District levels, 

le ‘ ef ; the respective 


Your Letters 


(ce { de 6] 


bee! wccepted, a Commit- 
ct 2 named “Promoting 
t assic f Friendship,” could be 
org zed in each country, with a Board 
f Director ymmposed of Rotarians 
Districts which will function in 
th a proper set of by-laws. 

E Oo Borsevia, Rotarian 


ne Manufacturer 
VA, ora, Argentina 
{nother Swede 


Se ro frie Olof G. 
ra te of hi experiences in 
entitled J Was 


Octobe! 


ticle 


S f I it \RIAN TO! 


Rota sponsored student, 

I f of ititude to the U.S.A. Ro- 
ast Sum- 
ar at the University 
, a Danish girl and 
it on yu trip South. 

I e Rotary’s Past Pres- 

lent | Wor we had 
ubs along our route 
inform: 


down 
been 


recom- 


ally while 


claims of men and women candidates, 
giving due weight to the long-term in- 
fluence of the career the candidate is 
likely to pursue and, particularly, to the 
generally opportunities avail- 
ible to men to give effect to the purpos« 
of the Fellowships. 


broader 


Proposed Convention Legislation. The 
Board agreed to propose to the 1962 
Convention legislation on the following 
subjects: 

To provide for selection of a Director- 
Nominee from the Continenta!) Euro- 
North African, and Eastern Med- 
Nominating 


pean 
iterranean Region by a 
Committee 

for the selection of Direc- 
tors-Nominee from zones in the United 
States of America in a ba 
the option of the zone). 

Relating to nomination of Directors 
of Rotary International (including pro- 
visions of the foregoing proposals relat- 
ing to nomination of Directors from the 
CENAEM Region and from zones in tl 
U.S.A.). 

Relating to functioning and meetings 
of the Council of Past 
Rotary International. 

telating to the payment of per capita 
Rotary International by the 
Clubs of Rotary Internationa 
in Great Britain and Ireland 

Relating to the establishment of a 
standing Committee to be known as th 
Rotary Foundation Com- 
mittee. 


To provide 


ot-by-mail (at 


Presidents of 


dues to 


nember 


Development 


* 6 @ 
Board wi 

of the 
1960. 


rhe-nhext meeting of the 


convene at the Central Office 


Secretariat in Evanston on May 12, 


having a good lunch. Thanks to the hos- 


pitable, generous, friendly, and nice Ro- 


tarians, the trip was like a dream, and 


we were treated like queens. 
Whether these were t 


or just typical Americans I do not know 


pi al Rotarians 


I gue it is a happy mixture. I think 
that for world peace we cannot do with- 
out cultural exchanges, as thus peopl 
get together and get to know each othe 


I think that America is a country 


which lays no obstacle in the way of cul- 


tural exchanges. With its unbelievab 
lend , nospitabdie, generous, open, in- 

formal, curious, and iling people, 
ords like “obstacle’’ aren't ever! 


thought of. It’s a people that it is a tru 


pleasure to meet, and I’ forever be 


filles th gratitude t ird the Ame! 
I’) id | was anotl Swede to have 
a t ) tunit t stud in the 
U.S.A 
\NITA FI CKI 
Sail 0 r » den 


A Retirement Muse 
The symposium Wie 
How? [Tut 


and subsequent comments in Your Let- 


to Retire—and 


ROTARIAN f December ] 


mind me that I too have some 


f ’ 
ters re 


THe ROTARIAN 





we have finally located 
job for you and, happily 
is with another company.” 


“Smithers, 
the right 
for us, it 


retirement, some of which 
found their recently into lines of 
verse. I titled them A Retirement Muse, 
the final stanza of which is as follows: 


Retirement boredom that frets 
and kills 

While others “talk about their ills and pilis.” 

I want to relaz a bit from “worldly” cares, 

And yet to continu erving, as one who 
shares 

I want to live my lUfe, from day to day, 

In some kindly, helpful sort of way 

With time for friends, interests, and other 
things 

Which a wise 
brings: 

—Metvin R. Venper, Rotarian 


Retired Clergyman 
Cass City, Michigan 


views on 


way 


for some its 


and gracious Providence 


Retire? Never Think of It 

I have been reading the comments of 
invited to answer the 
question which provided the subject for 
the symposium-of-the-month When to 
Retire—and How? [Ture Rotarian for 
I think that most of the 2 
million men and women who will retire 
in the next five years would prefer to 


those who were 


December.] 


continue working for many more years, 
but are compelled to retire because cor- 
porations set the age at 65 years 
take 
I think creative ability declines 


They 


want younger people to their 
places 
in some people as they grow older; in 
others it does not 

I am now in my 91st year and the idea 
of retiring never enters my mind. I am 
still agree with George 


Bernard Shaw, who said, when someone 


in business. I 


asked him how old one should be when 
he retires: “Just go until you drop.” He 
did keep on until age 94. 

A rocking-chair 
quick end to a man or woman who has 
or her life. 

I get to my Rotary Club every week 
and have not missed a meeting in 18 


existence means a 


been active al! his 


vears. 
—J KayYwLor, Rotarian 
Piano Dealer 


Nevada, Missouri 


HURLEY 


4n Old Friend Noted 

In THe Rotarian for February I noted 
a picture of an old Rotarian friend and, 
ike myself, a Past District Governor 
Robert W. Hill, of Salem, Massachusetts 


1960 


APRII 


[see Rotary Foundation Builders]. Bob 
served as Governor of the old 31st Dis- 
trict in 1922-23, covering what today 
would be a tremendous territory: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
eastern Massachusetts. That territory is 
now divided among some six or seven 
Rotary Districts. Bob founded many 
new Rotary Clubs and made an out- 
standing record. 
—NorMan Russe.t, Rotarian 
Senior Active 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Monument Misplaced 

Congratulations on another splendid 
issue of our great Magazine. 

But a staffman got his geography 
wrong in locating the monument Pioneer 
Woman (page 13 of Tue Rotarian for 
March) in Oklahoma City instead of in 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

—H. H. Linpeman, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Walsenburg, Colorado 

Nore: Indeed a staffman erred in 


Eps. 
locating the famous statue any other place 
but in Ponca City. 


Your Magazine Helped 
For the last two years I have continu- 
ously read THe Rotarian—and it is only 


through this Magazine that I came to | 


know a lot about the 
noble aims of the Ro- 
tary movement. 

In 1955 I was a stu- 
dent of the intermedi- 
ate class of Punjab 
University and was at- 
tending a dinner party 
arranged in honor of a 
leading personality of 
our State, and at my 
table were a few gen- 
tlemen who were discussing a current 
topic, and the one next to me remarked, 
“The Rotary movement stands for the 
advancement of international under- 
standing and peace.” At this I burst out: 
“According to my view the Rotary 
movement is nothing but a way to unite 
business and professional men and it 
teaches them to exploit the people and 
to hoard money!” At this my neighbors 
protested and we all decided to keep 
mum, as we never wanted to spoil the 
mood of our other friends. 

Well, this day had an effect on me and 
it created a curiosity in me to know 
much about Rotarians and the Rotary 
movement. Today when I recollect my 
past and find myself chief secretary of 
Youth Club, a leading youth club in 


Mehta 


India, whose aim is to work for inter- | 


national understanding and world peace, 


and to create an atmosphere of under- | 


standing and toleration, I can’t avoid be- 
ing grateful to that Rotarian gentleman. 
—K. J. Menta 
Ludhiana, India 





YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 





For your free copy of “How to Protect | 
Your Hearing,” plus litera- | 
ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: | 
Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept 608 
6501 W. Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 
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Fit so many 
places so 
well... 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are ideal 
for use in offices, clubs, 
churches, hotels, schools, 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durable 


chairs are needed. Twenty- 
+ one models. Write today 
for illustrated portfolio. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Well Street © Fort Wayne, Ind. 















QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD! 


Maximum Seating 
Minimum Storage 


Tables... 
PERFE TIONEERED 
Seren sod sont 
Finest construction, 
workmanship, finish. 
Choice of many top 
materials and colors. 
Write for Folder 









MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 








FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Seventy-five rayon flags, size 4° x6", $370 
of countries in which there ore Rotary 

Clubs. Mahogany finish dispioy stand. F.O.8. 
Raised embiem. Complete, 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 2.20 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
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Do you know that- 


Rorary began because Paul P. Har- 
ris, its Founder, was a lonely man hun- 
gry for friendship in Chicago, Illinois, 
in 1905? 


Toda 


and geographica 


Rotary exists in 115 countries 
regions? 

Sir Harry Lauder, the famous Scottish 
said of 
going to be the great 


institution 


ballad singer, Rotary, early in 
its history, “It i 


est and grandest coéperative 


ever founded’? 

The first President of the first Rotary 
Clul was Silvester Schiele, a _ coal 
dealer 

rhe first Rotary Club in Africa was 


Jo} annesburg in 19217 
of Rotary 


organized in 


The National Association 


. Clubs, organized in 

2,2 ‘7? 1910, comprised 16 

9 72?79 Clubs and = approxi- 

fOr LU mately 1,500 Rotar- 
‘7° ians? 

J Pe : 
tr. - AD ? The Rotary maga- 
: yS zine began in 1911, 


with 5,000 copies be- 
ing published as The National Rotarian? 
Membership classifications are deter- 
services to society rather than 
position held by the member? 
Rotary Club to 
and classification that 
is not listed in the Outline of Classifica- 


mined by 
by the 

It is proper for a 
establish loan a 
tions? 

The first mode! Club Constitution was 
adopted in 1912 and contained five ob- 
jectives? 

There are 138 Rotary Clubs and 5,000 
Rotarians in Africa south of the Sahara? 

Rotary International is an association 
of Rotary Clubs, and that the Clubs are 
totary International? 

The membership of the average Ro- 
tary Club is slightly less than 50? 
of the local Club is 
the fundamental administrative prin- 
ciple of Rotary International? 

It was at the 1935 Convention in 
Mexico City, Mexico, that legislation 
was passed reducing the Six Objects of 


The sovereignty 


totary to four? 

By Convention action in 1951 the 
Four Rotary were changed 
to a single Object? 


Obiects of 


Legislation is considered at Rotary 


Conventions held in even-numbered 


years? 

The governing administrative 
of Rotary rnational is the Board of 
Directors? 


Dr \ 


body 
Inte 


bert Schweitzer, famed for his 








hospital in the Gabon Re 
public, Africa,is an hon- 
member of the 
Club of 


orary 


Rotar’ Colmar, 





France? 
Vocationa 


that is the 


Service is based on a prin- 
Rotary: the 
members on the 


cipie core oft 


selection of basis of 
classification? 

Since 1947, when The Rotary Founda- 
1,321 


women 


tion Fellowship awards began, 

have been granted to men and 

students? 
More than 


internationa! 


10,000 students annually 


cross boundaries through 
totary-sponsored student projects? 
The International Assembly is a 
District 


nee to help prepare them for their work 


“school” for Governors-Nomi- 
in supervising Clubs in their Districts? 

A youth parade sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of New York, New York, 
in 1920 was the forerunner of “Boys 
and Girls Week” in the U.S.A.? 

Ail the copies of THe Rotarian and its 
Spanish-language Revista Ro- 
rARIA, printed in one year would fill 33 


edition, 


railroad boxcars? 


The forerunner of all Rotary program 





literature was A Talking Knowledge of 
Rotary, published in 1916? 

Rotary Districts 305, 310, 
unite Rotary Clubs in 
Pakistan? 

Targets for Today* lists the specific 
interests in international coéperation of 
more than 1,500 Rotary Clubs in some 


and 325 
India and 


60 countries? 
The Rotary World Photo Contest is 
open to your wife, sons, and daughters 


as well as to you? 
The policy of Rotary toward Com- 
munity Service is set forth in Resolu- 


tion 34 adopted at the 1923 Convention 
in St. Louis, Missouri? 
The center of activities for the 


Convention in Miami and Miami Beach, 


196) 


Florida, will be the largest auditorium 
in the U. S. South? 


* Available at the Central Office 


tity, 10 cents each 


any quan- 
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My Favorite Story 
ittle friend down the 


about 4 


Markie, 

years old and had 
dog. They ere playing in 
vard and I offered Markie 3 cents for 
his dog. He said, “No.” However, after 
building me up, cent by cent, to 7 cents, 
he sold it to me. I then told him that 
I was 80 years old, lived alone 
and of course could not keep the dog at 
my place. I told him to keep it, and in 
fact should go right on calling the dog 
six months later I was paint 
front steps, and over came 
who wanted to help me. I gave 
he painted away 
After a while he 


street, was 


a iitthe 


he knew 


his. Some 
ing the 

Markie, 

him a little brush and 
on the lower step 
looked up and said 

t you tl < it is about time 


of the dog 


“Lew, don 
for you to buy some food 
for your dog?” 

-Lewis W. HASKELL, JR., 


Lewisto 


Rotariar 
Maine 


fuburn, 


$5 to Rotarians or 
stories. Send them 
RoTaRIaN Magazine 
anston, Hlinois 


THe Roraria vill pay 
their wives for favorite 
to Stripped (ears THe 
1600 Ridge Avenue, |} 


What's for Dinner? 
What's for dinner? 

Hou 
Whatever it was 
He had fo 


right / hunch! 


lunch. 


E-THEI 


That's All 


etter 


Jacopso> 


Each of the six- words defined 
below contains the word “all.” The “a 

is given; ou must supply the remain 
the words. Can 
letters? 

2. Liquid meas- 
To attract, cap 
Screaming 


ing letters to complete 
you find al! the 
1. To 


ure, 3. Te 


missing 
assert to be true. 
remember. 4 
tivate Gait of a horse. 6. 
outcry 


confederated. 9. Kit 


voting. 8. United 
en of 


Slip used 
a ship. 10 
An artistic dance 

This qi was s tted by Isabel 
Michigan 


and 


s are feat 


ams f St. Clair S 


And Sometimes W 


etimes” vowe 


finan« ¢ mas here 


Well, the company 


umd simply rearranged the furniture.” 


1960 


here, for the words whose definitions 
are given below begin with “w” and end 
with “y.” For example, the first is 
“why.” 

1, For what reason? 2. Heavy. 3. Tired 
4. Fret. 5. Watery part of milk. 6. Sin- 
ewy. 7. Weak, unstable (slang, two 
words). 8. Foxy. 9. Neigh. 10. Rowboat. 
11. Clever or sarcastic. 12. Caprice. 13 
Rich. 14. Liquor. 15. Possessing merit. 
16. Askew. 17. Day of the week. 18. 
Marsh flower (two words). 19. College 
for women. 20. Method. 


This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found below. 


Natural Balance 
It's unfortunate Nature's 
So often combined 
The widest mouth 
And the narrowest mind. 
—SUZANNE DOUGLASS 


to a 
said, 


A lawver sent an overdue bill 
client, attaching a note which 
“This bill is one year old.” 

By return mail the lawyer had his 
bill back. To it was attached another 
note: “Happy birthday.”"—Round and 
Round, Wicuita, Kansas. 


A man suffering from amnesia went 
to see a psychiatrist. “I'm sure I can 
help you,” said the psychiatrist. “My 
fee will he $50 an hour.” 

The prospective patient let out a yell. 
“Doc,” he exclaimed, “you just shocked 
me into remembering who I am, and the 
guy I am can't afford that kind of 
money.”—The Microphone, Oxrorp, New 
York. 


Bride: “Something’s worrying you, 
darling. Please tell me what. You know 
your worries are our worries now.” 

Groom: “Well, some ga! in Toledo is 
suing us for breach of promise.”—Th« 
Perry Rotarian, Perry, OKLAHOMA 


All Summer Pau! watched Eddie give 
demonstrations on how to putt. Ed, who 
sometimes wears giasses, seldom missed 
a putt, even from the edge of the green 
Finally, at the end of the Summer, Pau! 
asked how he holed out so accurately 
“Well,” said Ed, “these glasses of mine 
are bifocals. When I line up a putt, I 





Answers to Quizzes 
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“So | told him I would rather stay at 
home than work for that kind of 
money—of{ course, 1 know better now.” 


look through the edges of the two lenses 
so I see two balls, one smal! and one big, 
and two holes, one smal! and one big 
Then it’s simple. I just knock the smal! 
ball in the big hole.”"—The Bell, East 
HAMPTON, CONNECTICUT. 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an inal limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magatine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

“ee 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. Robert 
1. Gilbert, wife of @ Columbus, Mississippi, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines: June 15. 
The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


OUT OF DATE 
A handsome young fellow named Nate 
Had trouble in getting a date. 
He asked in dismay, 
"What's wrong anyway?” 


LUNAR TICKET 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for December: 
A spoce man, setting of for the moon, 
Encountered a massive typhoon: 
He spoke to Control: 
"I've developed a roll,” 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 
"Please cond me come jam end @ spose.” 
(Ron K , Member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Stanthorpe, Australia.) 
“Lef's go beck to» gad afd belfens.” 
. Rice, member of the 
otary en tab of Bellevilie, iilinols.) 
“A gyve be haed'd fo @ Sova. 
. Riome, member of the Roter 
A "le N pewin, Saskatchewan, Canede 
“Let ws land on @ space station soon.’ 
| may ©. Banta, member of the 
ary Club of Lebanon, Ohio.) 
Were the famews last words from Muldoon. 
yy W. May, member of the Roter 
lub of Niagara Falls, Ontario, Conede 
"Send coffee, cream, fe: and spoon.’ 
(Robert veritt, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Michigan City, indiana.) 
“Will be headlines for popers qt a soon!” 
£. C. Hayton, member of the Rot 
Sus of New Piymouth. New Zeciond} 
“Could you cond | op the medic real soon?” 
. Rhoades, member of the Roter 
*¢ of San Francisco, California | 
“How | wish | were ina ar age 
(J. Stanley Lewis, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Tomato. Georgie) 
“Just throw me a sky hook, Calhoun!” 
(Mrs. Fred 8. Haughton, wife of 
a Terre Haute indians, Rotarian.) 
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Miami Beach Auditorium 
and Convention Hall 
1700 Washington Avenue 





Center of convention activities. 
Registration begins here on 
Saturday 28 May, at 9:00 a.m. 
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ake Your Reservation 
NOW 
for the 
1960 CONVENTION 
of 
ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 


iami-Miami Beach 


Florida, U.S. A. 


29 May —2 June 








Use this cord NOW te REQUEST YOUR ACCOMMODATIONS fer 51st Annvel Convention 
of Rotary International-Miami—Miami Beach, Fierida, U.S.A. 
29 May—2 June, 1960 


The magozine distribution of the officio! hotel form is the only one which will be mede te Beteriens 
in the U.S.A., Conede ond Bermude. A seporete meoiling of the form hes been mode te Rotery clubs 
in other countries 


Fill in form completely and moil to 
ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL COMMITTEE 
P.O. Box 1511 
Miami Beoch 39, Florida, U.S.A. (DETACH WERE) 


r--------- a 


REQUEST FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Rotary Convention Hotel Committee 
Miami - Miami Beach, Florida 29 May - 2 June, 1960 


Nome ———— — 
(Please print) 


Address ee as ga Nanaia 


GlusstRention Gp Weenies semen 
(If senior active or post service, give former classification) 


Offices and committee membership held in Rotary Club _ 


Offices and committee membership held in &.! pt epee 


(see ever) 


| Member Rotary Civb of EE __..with membership of 
| 


Please check to see that the form is filled in completely. The Rotary Con- 
vention Hotel Committee needs all the information requested in order to 


make your reservation 


If additional forms are needed, they may be obtained from the Rotary Con- 
vention Hotel Committee, P. O. Box 1511, Miami Beach 39, Florida, U.S.A., 
or the Rotary International Convention Office, Delano Hotel, Miami Beach, 


Florida, U.S.A. 


DETACH HERE 


List at least three choices 


5. 
2. 
Approximate room rate desired: $ 
Type of accommodations desired 
Room for one 
Suite (parlor and 


bedroom(s) for persons 

A.M 

Date of arrival PLM 
Room will be occupied by 
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[) Miami Beach 
(V city desired) 


Room for two 


Other 


Date of departure 


FLAMINGO FESTIVAL AT 
HIALEAH — SATURDAY 
EVENING, 28 MAY. 


CONVENTION OFFICIALLY 
OPENS SUNDAY EVENING, 
29 MAY. 


CONVENTION ADJOURNS 
THURSDAY, 2 JUNE. 





Miamiland Is Callmg! |, Request Reservations Now 
- for the 1960 Convention 


Choose from among the many fine air-conditioned hotels and mo- Miami-Miami Beach 


tels listed below. All rates are ‘‘off-season."’ Assignment will be 


made in the order of receipt. There are plenty of rooms for everyone. F! id U S { 
! Or7Z a, . . . 


Since block reservations are not permitted, each Rotarian is requested to 
complete the form and mail to the ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL 29 May-z2 June 
COMMITTEE. Confirmation will be sent direct by the hotels and motels So 

to individuals requesting accommodations beginning around 1 March. 











The registration fee of $10.00 U.S. currency per 
It is NOT necessary to send a deposit to the ROTARY CONVENTION person 16 years of age and older is to be paid upon 
HOTEL COMMITTEE. However, some hotels require a deposit and arrival at the convention. Guests under 16 years 
will so advise you when sending confirmations. If necessary to cancel, of age are not required to pay the registration 
Rotarians must do so by 15 May, 1960. If confirmed reservations are not fee but must register to receive the convention badge 
used and not cancelled, the Rotarian concerned has a financial responsi- 
bility to the hotel or motel Address all correspondence arding reserva- 
. tions to the ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL 


‘ ; ' . COMMITTEE, P.O. Box 1511, Miami Beach 39, 
The convention officially opens on Sunday evening, 29 May. Florida, U.S.A. 





The Council on Legislation will convene at 9 A.M., Saturday, 28 May in the Miami Beach Convention Hall. The host clubs of Miami 
and Miami Beach are sponsoring a pre-convention hospitality feature, FLAMINGO FESTIVAL AT HIALEAH, Saturday evening 
28 May. Tickets must be ordered in advance, and order forms will be distributed around the first of April to all persons who have requested 
room accommodations 











HOTELS IN MIAMI HOTELS IN MIAMI BEACH (Cont.) 
RATES WITH BATH RATES WITH BATH 


Hotels Addresses Singles Doubles Hotels Addr esses o 


Alcazar* 40) Biscayne Bou $5.00 $6.00—7.00 Gale 1690 Collins Ave 6.00 6.00 
Alhambra 119 S.E. 2nd St | 4.00 6.00 Gaylord |2700 Collins Ave 5.00 6.00 
Biscayne Terrace* 340 Biscayne Boul. | 6.00—10.00| 9.00—14.00 Georgian* 1621 Collins Ave 7.00 8.00 
Columbus* 12 N_E. Ist St | §00—10,00! 10.00—17.00 Greystone 1920 Collins Ave 3.00 4.00 
Dallas Park* 111 S.E. 3rd St 8.00—9.00 | 9.00-—11,00 International 4300 Collins Ave 6.00 
DuPont Plaza* DuPont Plaza Center) 9.00—-15.00) 11.00-—-20.00 Jefferson 121—15th St 5.00 6.00—-7 
Everglades* 244 Biscayne Boul 6.00—8.06 | 10.00—14.00 Lombardy 6305 Collins Ave soo 10.00 
McAllister* 10 Biscayne Boul 6.00-—8.00 | 8.00---14.00 Lucerne* }4101 Collins Ave 10.00-- 16.00) 10.00 16.00 
Miami Colonial* 145 Biscayne Boul 6.00—7.00 | 8.00-—-12.00 Martinique* 5423 Collins Ave 700 $.00 
Patricia 112 S.E. 2nd Ave 8.00 8.00 Maxine |1756 Collins Ave 4.00 5.00 
Robert Clay 129 S_E. 4th St 5.00 6.00—8.00 81 | Monterrey Motel* |40 Belle Isle 6.00 £.00 
Towers 322 S.E. 2nd Ave 5.00 7.00— 8.00 12 Montmartre* 4575 Collins Ave 10.00 11.00—-15.00 
62 Moulin Rouge Motel |280—4ist St 10.00—14.00) 10.00— 14.00 
a 47 National* 1677 Collins Ave 8.00 9.00 
HOTELS IN MIAMI BEACH 39 | Nautilus* 1825 Collins Ave 70 | 8.00—~10.00 
22 Patrician 3621 Collins Ave 5.00 5.00 
RATES WITH BATH 69 Peter Miller 1900 Collins Ave 4.00 
| Hotels dresses ngles os 53 Poinciana 1555 Collins Ave 5.00 6.00 
Algiers* 5 Collins Ave | $10.00 = |$12.0-— 14.00 20 | President Madison (3801 Collins Ave 7.00 8.00 
Allison* 6261 Collins Ave 10.00 12.00 33 Promenade* \2469 Collins Ave 5.00 10.00 
Ankara Motel 2360 Collins Ave | 10.00 41 Raleigh 1777 Collins Ave 5.00 6.00 
Atlantic Towers 4201 Collins Ave 600 | 7.00 64 Rendale* 3120 Collins Ave 5.00 6.00 
Atlantis 2655 Collins Ave 7.00 £00 42 Richmond 1757 Collins Ave 6.00 6.00 
Bancroft 1501 Collins Ave 5.00 6.00 45 Ritz Plaza 1701 Collins Ave 6.00 7.00 
Barcelona* 4343 Collins Ave 10.00— 12.00 36 Roney Plaza* 2301 Collins Ave 10.00—16.00| 10.00—16.00 
Bel Aire* 6515 Collins Ave 6.00 8.00 $4 Royal Palm |1545 Collins Ave 5.00 6.00 
Belmar* 2613 Collins Ave 6.00-— 10.00 11 Royal York* 5875 Collins Ave 10.00 12.00 
Billows* 2701 Collins Ave 6.00 7.00 48 Sagamore* |1671 Collins Ave 7.00 6.00 
Bombay 6901 Collins Ave 600 | $.00 $2 | St. Moritz 11565 Collins Ave £.00 4.00 
Broadripple 4370 Collins Ave 3.00—4.00 | 5.00-—6.00 $1 | Sands |1601 Collins Ave 6.00 4.00 
Caribbean 3737 Collins Ave 8.00 10.00 78 | San Juan* 168 Collins Ave 4.00 5.00 
Carillon* 6801 Collins Ave 12.00 | 14.00—-18.00 $9 San Marino* 4299 Collins Ave 4.00 10.00 
Carnival Motel* 2301 Normandy Drive 6.00—10.00| 6.00—10.00 25 Sans Souci 3101 Collins Ave 10.00 12.00 
Casablanca 6345 Collins Ave 10.00 10.00 24 Saxony* 3201 Collins Ave 11.00 12.00—14.00 
Catalina 1732 Collins Ave 4.00 5.00 37 Sea Gull 100—21st St 10.00—12.00) 10.00—12.00 
Claremont 1700 Collins Ave 4.00 5.00 26 Sea Isle* |3001 Collins Ave 4.00 10.00— 14.00 
Claridge 3500 Collins Ave 5.00 27 Seville* \2901 Collins Ave 12.00 14.00— 18.00 
Continental 4000 Collins Ave | 5.00 6.00 40 Shelborne 1801 Collins Ave 10.00 12.00 
Crown* 4041 Collins Ave 10.00 12.00 71 Shelby 1826 Collins Ave 4.00 
Deauville* 6701 Collins Ave 10.00—12.00) 12.00--20.00 38 Shore Club* 1991 Collins Ave 600—7.00 | 8 00—12.00 
Delano 1685 Collins Ave 8.00—12.00) 8.00—12.00 79 Shorecrest 1535 Collins Ave 6.00 7.00 
Delmonico 6293 Collins Ave 8.00 10.00 23 Shoremede 3585 Collins Ave. 6.00 £.00 
di Lido* 155 Lincoln Road | 8&00—10.00) 10.00—14.00 43 South Seas |1751 Collins Ave. 6.00 7.00 
Dorchester 1850 Collins Ave 5.00-4.00 44 Surfcomber* 11717 Collins Ave. 7.00 9.00 
Dorset 1720 Collins Ave 5.00 6.00 34 Surfside Plaza* (2457 Collins Ave 6.00-—4.00 | 6.00—4.00 
Eden Roc* 4525 Collins Ave | 12.00 14.00—18.00 $8 Surrey 4390 Collins Ave 6.00 
Embassy 2940 Collins Ave 6.00 7.00 35 | Traymore* 2445 Collins Ave 7.00 5.00 
Empress* 4333 Collins Ave | 10.00 12.00 28 Triton 2729 Collins Ave 7.00 7.00 
Fairfax 1776 Collins Ave | 5.00 5.00 82 Venetian Isle Motel* (20 Venetian Way 5.00 6.00 
Fontainebleau* 14441 Collins Ave | 14.00—22.00| 14.00—22.00 56 | White House |1451 Ocean Drive 410 5.00 
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*Suites available $10.00-$40.00 














"Suites available $10.00-$80.00 





“Our advertising message 
in The Rotarian strikes 
a responsive chord,” 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
UNITED STATES LINES 





‘‘When the United States Lines seeks to remind potential ocean 
travelers of the excellent food, the gaiety and relaxation, and the 
other superb features available aboard the SS UNITED STATES 
and her running mate, the luxury liner AMERICA, the Company 
selects a publication with a known circulation among the type of 
audience most likely to respond. 

‘That is why we feel it is important to include The Rotarian 
magazine in our advertising budget. Your magazine, with its 
360,806 subscribers, has just the audience of businessmen—many 
of them from top management—who travel widely on both business 
THE SMART WAY and pleasure. They have the resources, the necessity, and also the 

TO EUROPE desire to take time to ease the pressure of work occasionally with 

ou call hth @ a relaxing vacation. 

gay Who's Who on the ‘‘We know from our passenger lists that our advertising message 

ss. United States strikes a responsive chord among the readers of The Rotarian, 


een Rete Sese—vnlle many of whom have combined business with pleasure through a 
jp—reaches rope in ‘ P . ‘ n o — ~ 
Jess than 5 days. That gives you soothing, restful five or six day ocean crossing on the liners UNITED 


jest time for the tine of your life, STATES or AMERICA. Naturally we take special pains to insure 


You'll enjoy acres of play space, : : : 
niiieditceisiiem tenes that the large number of Rotarians who sail with us every year re- 


a arg ceive every attention from our highly trained service personnel. As 
you'll meet a gay Who's Who of a matter of fact, all Rotarians are requested to register with the 


a ee Aa pursers of our ships so that arrangements can be made to hold in- 
your stateroom is apartment size. formal Rotarian luncheons during the voyages.”’ 

For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular 5.5, AmERica 


—" COMING: RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR EXTRA BUSINESS FOR 
TRAVEL-ORIENTED ADVERTISERS 


Consult your authoried travel agen! or 
Rotary International's 1960 Convention, May 20-June 2, will cause thousands of 

UNITED STATES LINES Rotarians and their families to converge on Minmi-Miami Beach ... and vicinity. 
The 1959 convention attracted more than 15,000 Rotarians. Many will come early 
(One Greaduay, New York 4, W.¥. Oighy 45000 and stay late. Many will combine vacation activities, cruises, etc., with their con- 
vention trip. All modes of transportation, tourist attractions, hotels, resorts and 
recreation facilities should attract extra business by advertising in the May issue of 
THE ROTARIAN. Editorial content will describe the convention site and convention 
Reproduction of a 1-column adver- activities. Rotarian subscribers will receive their May issue six weeks prior to 

7 ~“ convention date, offering perfect timing to advertisers. May issue closes March 18. 
ferment from The Rotarian A te Make space reservations now, or write THE ROTARIAN, Advertising Department, 
pared and placed by the |]. Walter 1600 Ridge Avenee, Evanston, Illinois, for further information. 
Thompson Company, 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











International Magazine 
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